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ial you live in the country there is a way for 
you to enjoy a// the comforts and conven- 
iences of a cily water supply, without a 
penny for water tax. 
It is accomplished by the Kewanee System. 
With the Kewanee System you get even ove 
than city service, because, in addition to every 
benefit the latter affords, you may have— 


—Soft water in your bathroom and laundry. 

The Kewanee System is easily explained; it 
consists simply of having a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank set in your cellar or buried in the ground. 

The water from your own well or cistern is 
pumped into the Kewanee Tank. 

From the tank the water is delivered under 
pressure to the laundry tubs, kitchen sink, bath 
rooms, outside hydrants or wherever wanted. 

When the tank is half full of water, the air 
which originally filled the entire space will be 
compressed into the upper half of it. 

{tis this pressure exerted on the water which 
delivers it to the plumbing fixtures and hydrants. 

An average pressure of 40 pounds may be 
maintained under ordinary conditions. This will 
carry water to a height of 80 feet, thus affording 
Splendid fire protection. 

You see that the method, while perfectly sim- 
ple, is based on a thoroughly scéentific plan. 

The Kewanee Water Supply Company was 
the first to aff/y this principle successfully in 
supplying water to country houses, and after ez 
years of experience, the system has proved to 
be entirely Jractical and it is rapidly growing 
in favor. 

Over 4,000 Kewanee Outfits now in use. 

The old style elevated tanks are passing. 

Because they stand no show in competition 
with the modern, no-trouble system—-The Ke- 
wanee System. 

The old-fashioned gravity system meant pump- 
ing water 7/ in order to get it dow again. 

Now, to give the necessary pressure for fire 


WATER FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOME 





protection and service, tl 
be located on top of a ta 
pensive, unsightly and unsatf 

The water freezes in 
and stagnant in summe 
item of expense. 

The attic tank doesn’t giv 
for fire protection. 

Its weight is apt to cr 
when it leaks (as it is pret 
house is flooded. Just one s 
dent may cost you many 
Kewanee Outfit— 

Which cannot flood 
tank is resting on sole? ¢ 
no damage. 

The installation of a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Water System in your c 

—Plenty of pure, fresh water, 

—Cool water in the sum 

—No freezing water in w 


—Absolute protection fr 
—Deerease in insurance ra 


The Kewanee System 
your needs,—for home, 
poultry houses, etc. 









Our Kewanee Outfits ar 

Not an engine only; 
give you a water supply, 
is useless unless you have s 
ing power— 

— But, we furnish the 
system of water supply. 

Our engineering depa 
solve your water problem, 
cult that problem may n 

Kewanee Outfits are n 
the smallest cottage 
group of buildings. 

We guarantee every Kewanee Outfit 
perfect service. 

Send for catalogue No. ¢ 
of users in your state,— f1 
paper. 





KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY, Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILL. 
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“COLONIAL HOUSES FOR 


Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely 
It contains floor plans, 


new edition of ** Colonial Houses ” for 1906. 
descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. 


in clearness, and in its value to all who intend to build a beautiful 


home, it is unlike any other publication. 


Price of new 1906 edition of ** Colonial Houses’’ by 


express prepaid $2.0 


A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, 
together with a selection of the most attractive houses from al] previous 
yoga Houses,” has been prepared. Price by express 


issues of * 
prepaid. $5.00. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 17 


MODERN HOMES, 1906 


In design, 





aes 


State Street, New York City 








Only a Few Left 


sOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 














. 7, 8, 11, 14 and 15, each, $2.50 
s. 16 and 17, bound together, 3.00 
3.00 


18 and 19, - - 





\ PERFECT mine of information, 
® helpful ideas, inspiring sugges- 
for the man and woman who 
All other voiumes 
These few will be 
You cannot do better 
1 to buy hom and put them away 
»u are not planning to build now 

read and study them—mark the 
tures that appeal to you—even cut 


ik of building. 
out of print. 


at once 


details here and there and paste 
m into a scrap-book to form the 

of your house when you get 
There are no other 
ks to be had—for many times the 
ney—which will help you as 
ich. 


IRDER NOW,— 
HE SUPPLY 


dy to start it. 


WHILE 
LASTS 








Address 
House Beautiful Company 
Republic Building, Chicago 
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Chemistry Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Residence of Chas. W. Wright, Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


Residence of Chas. F. Rood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


These buildings were made better; your building can be made better by using 


Sackett Plaster Board Instead of Lath 


Sackett Plaster Board is a building material that should com- Sackett Plaster Board consists of alternate layers of felt and 
mand the attention of every man who is interested in good building stucco rolled into sheets which are nailed to the studding, presenting 
construction. It is displacing wood and metal lath in edifices of every a hard, smooth, surface to which the plaster adheres perfectly. The 
type, and has earned the unqualified commendation of architects and board being non-inflammable the result is a wall or partition that the 
builders everywhere. Every architect owes it to his clients, every underwriters will pass as “slowburning” construction, that retains heat, 
owner owes it to himself, to investigate this material before making excludes cold, and that is an effective sound-deadener. 
old-style specifications. These and other advantages have kept the demand exceeding 

Sackett Plaster Board has succeeded, and is succeeding, the supply for several years past, and the board has never before been 
because it is something more than a mere base to hang plaster on—it advertised. Two new factories have recently been erected, how- 
offers advantages and gives results that are not obtainable in any other ever, and Sackett Plaster Board is now on sale in building 
way. It makes a warmer wall than wood lath, is cheaper than metal, material yards throughout the country. Address of nearest dealer 
and resists fire far better than either. furnished on application. 

The New Way The Old Way 


SacKett 
Plaster Board 


is not merely a substitute for lath. It 
can be used to good advantage some- 
where in every building that is put up. 


Sackett Plaster Board is an excellent fire retardent and sound deadener, 
and can be used between floors to excellent advantage. It has also been 
used a great deal for sheathing, and those who have tned it are enthusiastic 
over the results. Tar paper used in ordinary sheathing usually cracks when 
the heat is turned on. Sackett Plaster Board gives a warm, tight wall, and 
costs 25 to 40 per cent less than lumber and paper. 

When used in interior work the plaster is - on with half the usual 
9 water, laa not <_ ae - (often an imporant considera- 
tion) through quicker drying, but reduces the warping and shrinking of timbers 
and ~ ti The finished wall is hard and firm, can be daunted upon 
not to warp or crack, and the ceilings are not subject to the streaks caused 
by porosity of the “clinches” as in ordinary lathing. 

In warehouses and commercial plants the fireproof and insulating prop- 
erties of Sackett Plaster Board can be utilized in many ways—between 
floors, as a covering for exposed metal surfaces, and as a non-conductor in 
the casings of kilns and refrigerating plants. 

The State Insane Asylum at Cy The Marlboro Hotel at 
Asbury Park, The Savoy Theatre, New York, The United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, are types of buildings in which it has been used 


successfully and economically. 

Results considered, Sackett Plaster Board is the cheap- 
est building material ever made. And its first cost, in many 
cases, is no more than is paid for antiquated, inflammable and 
unsatisfactory lathing. 














This advertisement, necessarily, gives but a suggestion concerning 
Sackett Plaster Board, printed in the hope that it will interest those 
who contemplate building. If you are interested, and would like 
to know all about it, without obligation, drop a line today to 


Grand Rapids Plaster Co., 


Western Sales Agents 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 


OLD CHINA © DECORATORS 


E are constantly receiving letters ie 
House Beavutirut subscribers asking | 
where they can dispose of odd pieces | 


of furniture, china, silver, Sheffield | 
plate, and so forth, and where they can find | 
other odd pieces. This department 
lished as a means of intereommunication between 
our readers. There is probably no housekeeper who 
would not be glad to sell or exchange some part of 
her house furniture for something else that she needs 
more. And at the same time she may wish to find 
a clock or a highboy to go with what she now has. 
Tue Hovusr Beavtirut editors are not always in 
a position to say just where things can be exchanged 
or sold and this department should result in satisfy- 
ing a great number of subscribers. It should also 
make interesting reading — even for those who 
are not seeking particular pieces. 

We have placed a merely nominal price on the 
space — $5.00 an inch each insertion. Nothing less 
than one-half inch accepted — $2.50 each insertion. 
If readers will send photographs of objects they 
wish to dispose of, we will make half-tone cuts free 
of charge provided they use not less than two inch 
space. Remittance must accompany all advertise- 
ments. Announcements may bear the name of 
the subscriber or they may have answers sent 
in care of THe House Brautirut Readers’ Ex- 
change. All copy, pictures, and communications 
should be addressed to THe House BEAUTIFUL 
Readers’ Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago. 


(se SR a Ry 
_.; you a sideboard or a chair or a four-post- 

bed you wish to sell or exchange? Do you 
want an Empire table or sofa? You can probably 
dispose of any pieces of furniture that you don’t 
need and secure in exchange something that you 
want. The price of space is merely nominal — 
$2.50 for one-half inch each insertion. Half-tone 
cuts will be made free of charge when not less than 
two inches is used. Address all copy, pictures, and 
communications to Tae House Brautirut Read- 
ers’ Exchange, Republic Building, Chicago. 








T the Old Clock Shop, 14 Hanover St., Bos- 
ton, you will find Willard Banjo Year Clocks, 
Baby and Grandfather Clocks, Lyre and Mantel 
Clocks, all genuine antiques, both in the rough and 


restored. Repairing in all its branches, also expert | 


watchmaker. 


SILVER PEWTER ete. 


AVE you a pewter porringer to dispose of ? 

Do you want Sheffield coasters or candlesticks? 
Have you any old mezzotints that you would ex- 
change for something else? 
prints? The price of announcements is merely 


is estab- | 





Do you want Japanese 


nominal — $2.50 for one-half inch each insertion. | 


All copy, pictures, and communications should be 
addressed to Toe House Beautirut Readers’ Ex- 
change, Republic Building, Chicago. 








O you want a Lowestoft tea-set or some Chelsea 

figures? Are you hunting 
pitchers or a Canton tea-caddy? Are 
ing historical china and want a New York City 
or Harvard College plate? The price of 
ments in this department is much 
regular rates — merely $5.00 an in 
Address all communications, pict 
Tue House Beavtirut Readers 
public Building, Chicago. 


you collect 
Hall 
announce- 
lower than our 
ch each insertion. 
ires, and copy to 


Exchange, Re 





ANTED OLD BOWLS— English, Korean, 
Chinese, and Japan ese Will exchan 
China, Pewter, Cop er, Brass, and Japa se 

Prints. Address The ‘aus Beautiful Readers Ex 


change No. 7; Republic Bidg., Chicago. 








tor coppe! lustre 





| EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 


Imported Fabrics for Furniture Coverings in 
Brocades, Wool Tapestries, and Cottons 


BOSTON, MASS. 








373 Boylston Street 





ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, Genera) 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 
EINWAY HALL 


209 ST CHICAGO, ILL. 





MRS. ALISON LAING 


ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTISTIC INTERIOR FURNISHER 
CONSULTING DECORATOR 


ade for all Interior Work. 
of Country Houses, 


ANTIQUES: 


A Specialty made 





Furniture, Silver and China 

















ILLUMINATED LEATHER 
Metals, Swedish Hand-Weavings, Pot- 
tery and Old Russian Copper and Brass. 

WILRO SHOP, 
818 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





IDA J. BURGESS 
13 Washington Square 
NEW YORK 


ns made in all Interior Furnishings. 
ial Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
1] Paintings. Leaded and Stained Glass. 








“From the hand-l. 


Dorothy Manners RU G sy 
Hand-Woven 

The most beautiful and apy te f vering for 
summer use. Their simple elegance lends 


fulness and coolness to the und 
Painstakingly made by skilled 





monize with any ieouiahines . Du 
able—fast colors guaranteed. Sizes from 2 f at SI 
to 12x 18 feet at $36. 

Write for descriptive booklet of Dorothy Manners Hand 
— Rugs, Carpets, Portieres Covers i Table 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send us $ 
liver to you, express prepai nywh 
ple 3x6 rug, in blue, green or pink. 


THE OLD COLONY WEAVERS 
GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














RAYMOND 5S. BARLOW 
$9 WEST 39TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Interior Decorations, Fabrics, Etc. 


1es and Color Schemes submitted. 
> for Papers, Fabrics, Etc., for out-of- 
i specialty. 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 


Estimates and designs furnished 








The House Beautiful, 


Will You Represent The House Beautiful? 


E want a reliable, energetic young woman or } 


agent. We pay the largest commission and have the best proposition ever made 
by any magazine. You know The House Beautiful. You know that it appeals to 
intelligent people with homes. We are making special inducements to get new 
subscribers at this time. Will you join our staff You can easily make $5.00 a day. 
Write us at once, giving references. Address 


CIRCULATION 


Republic Building, 


oung man in each town to act as our 


DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several room:, in reply to letters from 

lar subscribers to Toe House Beautiruy. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
entire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be 
sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
” The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only, The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 





TRANSFORMING A BEDROOM 


Will you kindly advise me about a bedroom? 
The walls are a light and rather bright blue, the 
ceiling white and the woodwork stained walnut, 
furniture mahoganized, with brass trimmings, beds 
white iron and brass, matting blue and straw color 
It has a triple 6 x 10 south window with fine out- 
look; the shades green outside, white inside. Is 
it possible to harmonize it with curtains or other- 
wise, or should the walls or woodwork be changed? 
Golden oak furniture could be used. It is the only 
unsuccessful room in a very pretty little house. 

8. J. 

The trouble in your bedroom lies in the cold 
walls, dark woodwork, and miscellaneous furniture. 
The room could be improved along several lines. 
The woodwork could be painted white, which 
would perhaps be the simplest thing to do, or, if 
you prefer to retain the woodwork, the furniture 
could be changed, walnut being used in place of 
mahogany. In that case, the white enameled bed- 
steads could not be used. If the woodwork were 
painted, the present furniture could be retained. 
Merely changing the curtains would not help the 
situation. With white trim, blue walls, mahog- 
any furniture, white muslin curtains, etc., the room 
would be quite “successful.” 


PLATES AND FIREPLACES 


Will you please tell me what color wall paper 
to use in a bedroom furnished in old mahogany; 
Napoleon bed, high bureau, sewing table, commode, 
and two old mirrors, old blue and white covers on 
bed and couch. White enamel woodwork, plain 
net curtains at two windows, blue and white rag 
rugs. I am not fond of floral designs in wall paper 
and would like something quaint and old-fashioned, 
and not expensive. 

What would you suggest for paper for a north 
library? Red Wilton “Bokhara” rug and red and 
yellow India print curtains. What is “colonial 
net”? Would it be appropriate for “parlor’’ win- 
dows? Room furnished entirely in old mahog- 
any, wall paper green. 

In the March number I notice (in Simple Prob- 
lems, Correspondence) you say “In living-room 
we like the general arrangement with the excep- 
tion of the plates placed against*mantel.” Do 
you consider it “‘poor taste”’-to put plates on man- 
tel in parlor? I have two “Adams” hung on wall 
above mantel, on either side of a Willard clock; 
three a+ candlesticks and a pewter plate on 
mantel. Is that poor taste? In library, on low 
oak bookcase, I have eight “flowing”’ blue pieces. 
Is that also poor taste? Please be perfectly onan 
in your answers, as I want things in harmony, and 
I know you are qualified to answer. 


I can do away with the red curtains in the li- | 


brary if you have something better to suggest, 
but must keep the rug. R. F. E. 


In your bedroom we would suggest a blue-and- 
white scheme for the walls, which would harmon- 
ize with the blue-and-white covers and blue-and- 
white rugs. A blue-and-white stripe would be 
effective on the walls. 

In the north library, already provided with red 
and yellow India print curtains, we would suggest 
a deep yellow wall. The only other expedient 




















FRANKLIN CLOCK CHAIR NO. 64 NUTS AND WINE CHAIR NO. 68 


Colonial Pedigree 


Furniture, Wall-Papers 
ano Stuffs 


Do you know when, where and how to use Colonial Upholstered 
Pieces, and with what colourings to cover them? Do you feel the im- 
portance of antique colourings both in Wall-Papers, Curtains and Cover- 
ings? Do you know for instance, that the Nuts and Wine Chair | shown 
above) is for the head of the dining-table, regardless of the other chairs, 
and that the Clock Chair (shown above) is supposed to be placed near 
the tall clock ? 


All my Furniture, Textures and Wall-Papers have been reproduced 
from pedigree originals, and I carry out the room after the old manner. 

If you will let me have your plans, I will send you pictures of correct 
pieces of Furniture, full suggestions including colour-schemes and 
samples of Wall-Papers, Stuffs, prices, etc. 

As I only want orders on the merit of my things, and on prices accept- 
able to you, there will be no impertinent follow-up letters, or importunity, 

Also write for our booklet. 








CLIFFORD M. CROSSLEY 


Decorator and Furnisher in the English Periods 
SUITE 1829, LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


























NANTUCKET GREY 


HE beautiful silvery grey tone seen on the shingles at 
Nantucket and other old coast towns can be ‘pen in 
eight months at any inland point by the use o 


CABOT’S BLEACHING OIL 


which bleaches the surface of the wood exactly like the 
result of 40 years’ exposure to salt air. It is No. 241 of 
Cabot’s Shingle Stains. Sample and circular of this and 
all of the stain colors, sent free on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















Clark & Russel, Architerts, Reston, Mass, 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as. 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 
Furniture. Catalogues and. 
. price a will be /ent upon 

reque/t. 


MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 
WASHINGTON 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 








IF YOU HAVE A FIREPLACE 


use a Jackson Ventilating Grate 
and secure four times the usual 
amount of heat. These grates 
burn any kind of fuel and look 
like other open fires, but by means 
of heat-saving chambers at the 
back and sides, one will heat and 
ventilate two or more rooms in 
severest weather. In moderate 
weather, one will heat an entire 
house. 


lf You Have No Fireplace 


use a Mayflower Franklin Stove. 

These connect with the chimney 

the same as an ordinary stove, 
but they have the appearance of an open fireplace. Any fuel can be 
used, and wood can be burned on andirons. Send for Catalogue L, 
showing these grates and Franklins. Also for separate catalogue of 
andirons, mantels, or any other fireplace fixture. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., New York 





No. 47 Beekman Street 














SHINGLES 








Dexter 
Brothers’ 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


to insure them against the ravages of the elements. 
DURABLE, TRANSPARENT, ODORLESS 
White for samples to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


99 BROAD ST., BOSTON 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., 57 W. Roudolph St., Chieago 
W. S. Hueston, 22 East 22nd St., New York 
John D. S. Potts, 215 Race St., Philadelphia 
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would be red and this would not be nearly so sat 
isfactory, making the room dark and unattractive 

“Colonial net” is a cream or ivory colored ma 
terial to be found in all shops where curtain stuffs 
are carried. 

The sentence in regard to the “‘plates”’ in 
Problems” was written in reference to 
graph sent by the correspondent. 
well arranged with the exception of some fine 
old plates, which were hung against the mantel 
tiles, directly over the fireplace. The situation 
would have been clearer to the general reader if 
the condition had been stated in our reply. Your 
plates, hung over the mantel, with the setting you 
describe, are in excellent taste. We have no crit- 
icism to make. A liking for flowing 
indication of perverted taste. On the contrary, 
nothing seems to us so sane and rational as a liking 
for old china, with the qualification that it is pos 
sible to have too many pieces in evidence, and thus 
spoil a room from the decorative viewpoint, and 
what is more important, the livable. 

Inasmuch as you wish to retain the r 
curtains should contain red, so we do not 
change of draperies. Red and y 
combination than is usually supposed 


“Simple 
a photo- 
The room was 


blue is not an 


> viewpoint 
ed rug , the 
olieias a 


ellow make a better 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


As we are contemplating building this spring 
I would like to ask your advice on several ques 


tions. We have decided to use plaster on the 
first sto Do you think it is substantial? Can 
it be co ored so as to be satisfactory? We are 


planning a deep cream or soft yellow on the first 


story, brown shingles on the second, and a light 
green on the roof. Would this make a satisfactory 
combination? Finish of living-room and dining 
room, birch mahogany, hall in white with birch 
mahogany finish treads and rails, balance white 
enamel. Upper hall same as lower, with bedrooms 
and bath in white, with mahogany finished doors 
Hall through center of house with living-room 


on the south, taking the full depth of house, din 





ing-room and kitchen on the north. The house 
face east. Small porch, ut 14x 10, on 
the front. Windows, small lights above and one 


large pane below. Two fireplaces, one in living 


room on west end, one in dinning-room on west 
end and next to kitchen. aa plain straight 
oe. running north and south, with dormer of 
our small windows in attic over the porch. There 


will be a window projection over the porch, from 
a sewing’ room, over the hall, with swing sash 
The house is small but will acc: omn 1odate us, and 
we wish to make it as attractive, both within and 
without, as possible, and any aa you may be 


able to give us will be appreciated. We wish to 
avoid the expense of an architect if possible. With 
ceilings below, nine feet, and above, eight feet 


about what size windows above and below would 
you advise us to use? F. H. V 


The exterior trim as you have 
admirable. Plaster can be colored 
indicated, but it must be done by a skilled work 
man, otherwise it will be uneven and in damp 
weather will look spotted. 

Interior Finish. Your interior scheme is good 
Living-room and dining-room in birch stained 
mahogany, hall in white, with doors stained mahog- 
any, and a similar scheme for the 
With this treatment we would ad\ 
paper or textile for the living-room goldeh 
brown grass cloth for the hall, and a deep colonial 
yellow paper for the dining-room 
be yellow. 


planned it is 


as you have 


sec ond story 

a two toned 
a light 
] 


all celiings to 





COLONIAL 
FIRE SIDE SETTLE 


neth, 5 ft. 3 in. 
nest Finish 


Elegantly Upholstered. 
and of Mahogany 


PRI IN MUSLIN, - - - $52.00 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS OF ALL SORTS 


Sk dan. Sense ae 


THE WHEELOCK RUST-PROOF 


Is the Only Guaranteed Fencing 
GALV ANIZED AFTER WEAVING 


ck Tr alia, Flower-bed Guard, Lawn Fence, 
Tr iard, ete., are economical and besuti- 
ler hs ww it not, send order to us, 


RIGHT WIRE CO., 73 Hammond St., Worcester, Mass. 


ge Catalogue on request. 











A MONTHS TRIAL FREE 


ant you to enjoy the luxury of pure, 
c water ft r drinking, cooking and the bath, 
and to prove that it is 
practicable, we offer thirty 
days’ free trial of our 


National 
Household 


Filter 


Here is a filter that 
makes the muddiest city 
water run Clear as crystal 
; that is thorougbly cleaned in 
a few twists of the handle. 
” is a home 
health and cleanliness are val- 
us for the booklet and details of 
ith free “offer.” 
ers and agents wanted in every town. 


NATIONAL FILTER CO.,2% Dearborn St.,Chicago 
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ROUND SETTLE 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage 
Furniture 








LTHOUGH 
not 


our suggestions are 


necessarily new, persons who 
use straight line furniture, made of oak, 
will be pleased to learn it may be ob 
tained from us in the unfinished state 
or finished to 


tions. 


match interior decora- 
A postal request will bring pic- 
tures of 150 distinctive pieces to assist 
in making a selection. Pencil sketches 
from persons who have ideas of their 
own will bring information and prices. 
Visitors are requested to inspect speci- 
men pieces displayed in our warerooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 








-—Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c— 


<2 Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 
palm fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight with colored de ~sign in 

rim. Retails at $1.00, sent t- 












hat plain, 40c; both for 75c. Large, 
medium and small sizes, Fine for 

fishing, camping, seashore and gar- 
dening. Hat booklet free. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. R 7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 











Beautiful Homes 

Send for our fine port- 
folio of photographs of 
low cost homes, well 
planned, practical and ar- 
tistic. They have no supe- 
riors. Postpaid 2$c silver. 


KNAP? & WEST, Architects 


Dep't H. B. 
Colman Bidg. SEATTLE,U.S. A. 


























For the decorative scheme for the second story 
we would advise a continuation of the lower floor 
wall hanging, and whatever bedroom treatment 
is preferred by the members of the family. There 
were never so many attractive papers in colonial 
pattern as at the present time. We are confident 
that you will find it economical to employ a good 
architect. Money saved in the architect’s fee 
is often more than offset by the expense of altera- 
tions which are an invariable 
building a first house. 

——— 
MANTELS AND GRILLES 

I am making some changes in the ground-floor 
of my house of which I enclosea plan. The liv- 
ing and dining-room are at present one room, the 
ceiling being intersected by an arch, the wall of 
which is fourteen inches thick. At the highest 
point the arch hangs one foot from the ceiling and 
at the side walls three feet from the ceiling, being 
supported by ornamental plaster bosses, projecting 
from the walls; therefore while there are two dis- 
tinct ceilings with heavy plaster ornamental 
moldings there is only one floor, the lower six 
feet of the side walls having no division. 

It is now proposed to divide the room by put- 
ting lattice work underneath the arch, hanging 
curtains therefrom, utilizing the present carpet, 
which is dark green in good condition, but put- 
ting different wall papers on living-room and dining- 
room. This necessitates putting uprights against 
the walls under the arch as dividing lines. It is 
also proposed to put a fireplace on south ‘wall of 
dining-room. The front part of the room con- 
tains a fireplace with white marble mantlepiece 
on east wall. The woodwork is heavy, has been 
grained, but as the varnish is cracked must be re- 
finished. I enclose samples of paper, and wish 
your opinion. 

The furniture for both 
mahogany. 

The advice I want is: Of what character and 
material should the uprights be? (I do not want 
them to project into the room but stand close 
to the wall.) Of what character and material 
should the new mantel be? (Bearing in mind 
that no over-mantel is required.) How should 
woodwork, including lattice, be finished? Where 
should electric light fixtures be placed? R. H. 

In looking at your plan, we would strongly advise 
the use of one kind of wall paper in both sitting- 
room and dining-rocm; or, if you do not desire this, 
it would be best to retain the present living-room 
paper which is excellent, and use a plain green paper 
in the dining-room, matching the deepest shade of 
green in the paper. It would not be conducive 
to the best effect to use the intense green paper 
in conneciton with the low-toned figured paper 
of the living-room. The latter is so good and 
combines so well with the paper of the hall, which 
is also very good, that we trust the proposed paper 
for the dining-room will be discarded. 

The lattice grille should match the woodwork 
of the room, as should also the uprights. If the 
woodwork is to be refinished, a medium brown 
stain would suit the decorative treatment of all 
the rooms. A waxed finish will be found more 
durable and attractive than a hand-oil finish. 
Such a stain will harmonize with the furniture. 

The new mantel should match the woodwork 
in color, and be as simple as possiple in design. 
Electric light fixtures better be of dull-finished 
iron and placed at the sides of the wall, least 
broken by openings. 


circumstance in 


rooms is heavy and 


THREE UNUSUAL ROOMS 


I would feel grateful for aid in planning interior 
finish of an eighteen-foot square, three-story ad- 
dition to my story-and-a-half “‘1776” farm-house. I 
am getting out white ash from my own woods to be 
kiln-dried and planed for the finish or trim; I rather 
prefer its natural color, just filler and varnish, say, 
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Home Building ') 
! 
WY, When you build your I 
wy new home select your }jj 
} hardware trimmings to Hh 
{ suit you own taste. i\ 
mite Get ‘‘Sargent’s Book of My) 
y, Designs.’’ It will give {jj 
7 you assistance. Fifty- // 
K\) (//) 


eight beautiful reproduc- /// 
» tions of Artistic Hardware, Ny 
f covering every phase of j 

hardware decorations. i/ 


| SARGENT’S {; 


HARDWARE | 


]] i 
" il 
i represents the master ) 
\ creation of leading artists if 
\) in every school of archi- \\ 
i tecture, from severe Colo-_ |j/) 
{/ nial to elaborate Renais- WH} 
{ sance. 1) 
l) Sargent’s Easy Spring |/// 


{ 
‘iy, Locks have least friction (I(t 
W : 
/) and give longest wear. j 


I 
yi But get our Book of / 
Designs. It is of practi- ( 


# cal importance to all Hl 

M home builders. Free on {fi 

i) application. ny 

y} I }} 

h SARGENT & CO., }! 
\, 140 Leonard Street, ni / 


New York. 
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HAVE YOU A GUEST 
REGISTER IN YOUR HOME? 


We will send you a specially made Guest Register — 
bound in leather—your name or that of your country 
place embossed in gold on the cover for $3.00, ex- 
press prepaid. ° Or, to allow inspection, we 
will, upon receipt of order and remittance, send 
you our Guest Kegister (not embossed). lf found 
unsatisfactory in any way you may return it to usat 
our expense and we will refund amount paid. 

We are supplying well appointed homes—both 
town and country—with our Registersand your 
order to day may mean many pleasant memories 
later on in looking over the list of your season's 
guests. 


ADDRESS 


College Memory Book Co. 
S-7 Neil Street - Champaign, Ml. 
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“She can look out, but you can’t look in.” 








"How to Coola Hot Porch" 


is the title of our free booklet, which we want to send to 
every reader of this publication. Write today and learn how 


Porch 
DVudor Shades 


add an extra room to your home, cool and shad 
of from $2 to $10. 

Passers-by cannot see through them, though you can look 
out. This affords privacy, and you can serve luncheons or 
lounge in negligee on your porch without fear of observation. 
The Vudor are the only porch shades with which this is 
possible. 

Made of Linden wood fibre and Seine twine, stained in 
pleasing, harmonious colors, restful to the eye. Admit a 
free circulation of air and shut out the sun. [nex 
pensive and durable. You can readily put them up yourself 
in 10 minutes. Easily raised and lowered 


When you wnite for the Free Booklet, " I iow to ¢ ‘ool a 
Hot Porch," we will include description of Vudor Chair 
Hammocks, and also Vudor $3.00 and $4.00 Hammocks, 
made under a new princi le of Suspension, which will out- 
wear two of the ordinary kind. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
39 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wis. 




















WHAT IS A SCONCE? 


It's not hard to explain. Just a simple candlestick for the 
There are many kinds. 
In the ones Jarvie makes there 
is represented the individuality 
A thought in 
metal worked out by two hands. 
No machine can do the same. 
It wouldn't pay as so few of a 
Then a new 
idea bursts forth into another 


wall. 


of the worker. 


kind are made. 


artistic and graceful design. 


Jarvie sconces are genuine and 
because they are made by hand 
with much artistic feeling they 


must not be found in every home. 








be no more. 


ho me. 


such things to order for you. 





This Sconce, brass or 
copper, $5.00 


of some kind. 


Lhe Farvie Shop 


The FincArts Building Suite 0568 


CHICAGO-ILLINOIS -U'S ‘A: 


This would rob them of their 
novelty. There are just_a few 


and when they're gone there'll 


Admirable for the country 


Write for portfolio of designs. 


And by the bye, Jarvie can make 


ek resins and pos th eononss WHICH THEY ARE PAINTED. 


find just the place for a candlestick 








OU CAN SECURE MURAL 
PAINTINGS & DECOR- 
ATIONS FOR YOUR HOME 
WHICH WILL HARMONIZE 
WITH & GIVE A PERSONAL 
INTEREST TO THE ROOMS FOR 


PRICES MODERATE. SKETCHES 
& ESTIMATES PROMPTLY FUR- 
NISHED. JOHN W, NORTON 

WALTER J, ENRIGHT 

RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR 


1019 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 




















Slippery Bath Tubs Made Safe 


For rheumatic people, paralytics, delicate women, old ae = 
The CANTSLIP 


persons, young children, babies. 
BATH MAT makes every tub safe; 
soft, and grateful to the tenderest skin. Six 
sizes ; 36x15 inch fits average tub; $3, at 
— dealers or us, delivered east of Omaha. 

{at rolls up like a towel —take it with you 
when you go away. Catalogue for two 
cents, 


THE CANTSLIP APPLIANCE CO. 
58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
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uu suggest a better way. There is to be g 
fireplace in the northwest corner, an ash- 
tairway with turn or landing in northeast 
next to the archway into old house. 
e thought of Carolina pine flooring; side 
rough one-coat plaster colored. Now 
the best way to color these walls? And 
yr or choice of colors would advise? Prob. 
st of my furniture, desk, chairs, picture. 
and book-shelves are light—ash and oak 
stairway, being right in the room, would 
e a grille of narrow square bars run up from 
ceiling? How can I make decorative and 
use of the under side of the stairway? It 
next to my single large window. 
large second story chamber will be trimmed 
e wood. Would you finish natural or paint 
I have some white furniture, bedstead 
iat color for walls? Or shall I paper? 
1 floor chamber (all 18 x 18) has a sloping 
only six feet high at sides. Would like a 
ed den, gymnasium and boy’s room—an 
for all our odds and ends of time, com- 
elongings, and bric-a-brac generally 
C. H.C. 
u wish to continue the colonial idea we would 
t white paint and all the old time accesgo- 
hich you have doubtless been brought up 
with which you are consequently familiar, 
other hand, as the new building is inde- 
f the old, it would be possible to strike 
‘ther lines and use quite a different scheme. 
ral ash, filled and oiled, would be effective 
trim of the main room and would harmon- 
your furniture, which we take to be light 
» exception of the piano. 
plastered side walls we would suggest a 
red ceiling, staining the walls a medium soft 
and the ceiling a light yellow. Green is 
with ash and oak, and so are blue and 
rown. Red, terra cotta, and pink are 
harsh with light woods. 
e your grille idea for the staircase, inasmuch 
s perfectly plain. We note the mention of 
rlass in the window. That fits well into the 
We would hold to yellows, greens, and 
this room, with a possible toning up 


++] 


e blue china. Book shelves might fill 
under the staircase. 

18 x 18 chamber we would suggest white 
will make a good background for the 
The treatment of the room should de- 
ete. If it isa man’s room a stained 
lor liked by the cecupant-—-would be 
If not, a colonial flowered paper in greens 
would be attractive, with chintz 

n old time pattern. 
room has the greatest possibilities. We 
cate rough plaster here in the natural 
olor—no white coating, carrying same 
The woodwork could be kept in the 
or it could be stained a forest green, 
Painting 
simpler than staining, and paint goes 4 


painted or stained to match. 


with furniture, covering many defects 
1 ends of furniture can thus be utilized— 
i thing’ in fact. As a color here we would 
lue: blue and white rugs, an old counter- 
r a couch cover, Japanese blue and white 
and blue used generally 
We do not 
a room which will be used as you 
Everything should 
Where 
is needed in the center of the 


the windows, 

you need color. advise any- 
this upper story. 
washable and not expensive. 
space 

in settle running round one side of 

s a convenience. The top may be fin- 


shelf to hold books, pottery. baskets. ete. 
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Cover 
Questions and Answers 


A California Home i ‘ . . " 
With Five Illustrations 


Blighted by a Curse 


With One Illustration 


What Architects Suggest for the New San Francisco 
MYRON HUNT, DON BARBER and W 
A Home of the Hand-Made Rug. 


Garden Ornaments at Greenwich, Conn. 





Robert Reid, Painter ; . 
With Four lilustrations 


Making the Most of a Narrow Lot 
With One Illustration 


Strange British Treasures ‘ ; , ; 
Porch Pictures: Eight Illustrations . ° ° 


English Ideas on Furnishing and Decoration: A Rev 
With Four Illustrations 


The Story of English Furniture 
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RUSSELL STURGIS, 
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view 


E. GUY DAWBER 





+ Anne ape ene ammo 


California Poppies 


« CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
With One Illustration 








Hand Weaving. 











Artistic German 











Shear Nonsense 


Collectors’ Interests : 


Our Epistolary Efforts 


III 


With "Fourteen Illustrations 


Mugs and Steins ; 
With Two Illustrations 


Toys 


With Three Illustrations 


JESSIE LUTHER 


ISABEL McDOUGALL 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. 


Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 











SPENCER & POWERS 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 


Ropert C. SPENCER, JR. Horace S,. Powers 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. 


Correspon- 
dence Solicited, - 


710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 





DECORATIONS 
FOR THE ORNAMENTATION OF A“DEN,” 
a reading room, a library or an office, | can 
furnish you tasteful selections of prose and 
verse, done in colors and suitable for passe- 
partout or other framing. Price soc per set of 
6. W.N. Lewis, 607 W. 61st St., Chicago. 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 

OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
Construction. a Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


METAL TILES | 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to | 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS | 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake | 
Street, Chicago. 
PUMPS, ETC. | 
Soft Wates throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka Water Lift. THE BISHOP | 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
PURCHASING AGENT 
JOHN R. HARE, 709 N. Howard Street, Balti- 
more, Md., will, in addition to his clock spe- 
cialties, act as purchasing agent for persons 
wanting antique furniture and kindred goods. 
Over thirty years’ experience in the business. 
ROOFING TIN 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roofs” on request. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co,, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 








\ 
WAINSCOTS 


BATHROOMS, HALLS 
AND KITCHENS 


Made of 


BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT AND 
RINALD BROS. PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Cement applied by plasterer. Anyone can 
No small pieces to work 
loose. No joints to harbor dirt. Washable. 
Durable. Better than tile at one-third the cost. 


Write for pamphlets, samples and details. 


HUNKAINS-WILLIS 


ee ee ee ee oO 
en ee eee @ ee Se 


apply Enamel. 
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REFINISH YOUR 
FURNITURE 


DO IT YOURSELF 

























An interesting, simple and fase 
nating pastime for pleasure or profit 
You can easily change the color and 
finish of furniture to harmonize with 
your woodwork or other furnishings. 
All the latest popular effects, such as 
Weathered, Mission or Flemish, et 
can be produced at lit cost wit} 
the Johnson Wood Finis Pre 
parations. 

Apply Johnson’s Electric Solve with a brash, It will immediately soften all lo insure . i SAMSIACTOn ways 

| an cathe gar op aga with an ordinary painter’s patty kmie use the fol ing | | we t es or ogy stitute for sandpaper to remove the old Gnish 


for softening oid finish 
qJOHNSON’S ELECTRIC SO! VO Sens 
ft 4 netal so that it may be 
easily removed. Apply with an ordinary varnish bz old finish becomes soft, 
then remove with a putty knife and Steel _ 
Half-pint cans 25c ; pints goc ; quarts 75c¢. sa I lon yn cans. 
irtistic coloring of allwood. Apply 
JOHNSON’S W OOD DYE camel's hair or fitch brush. It does 
e the grain, but brings out the 
natural beauty of the wood. With Johnson’s Wi d D ; cypress, Southern f 
and Western pine may be made as beautiful as hardw 1M 1 the f ades : { 





No. 130, Weathered Oak; No. 131, cae W 10 No Weathered Oak; r 
No. 128, Light Mahogany ; No. 129, Dark Mahog N 2] sh O 140, Manila Oak; $ 
No. 126, Light Oak; No. 123, Dark Oak; No. 110, Bog O N Green ; No. 122, 


Forest Green ; No. 125, Mission Oak, and No. 178, Brown Fle O 
Half-pint cans—3oc; pints 50c ; quarts 85< 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX — 





7 
“A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood.” ( pound than a 
any other similar preparation. That’s why it covers the most surface, the best, most lasting and beautiful 
finish with least effort. Apply with a cloth and } h with a clean ¢ th, polishing mitt or when used on 


floors with a weighted brush. When applying our wax over dark fin nend our Prepared Wax Black, 


which is exactly the same as our regular wax except the co! 













You will be surprised to learn how easy and inexpensive it is for you to refinish your furniture, wood- 
work or floors by the Johnson Method. We want you to | a copy of our large 
new illustrated book “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 


refinishing wood 
paint dealer's 
although the 


Furniture” which gives full instructions for finishir ind 
and the care of it. Printedinsix colors. If you will send us your 
name we will be glad to forward this book absolute 
regular price is 25 cents. Use coupon below. D 
send to-day. 


COUPON 
Hu. B. 7 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 
My paint dealer’s name is 





His address is 


Please send me copy 
new book ** The Proper IT 
for Floors Woodwork 
niture '’ free of all charge 
I understand this is to 
regular 25c edition. 
Name._- 


Address - 











Wax with a cloth and bring to a polish by rubbing with a dry 
Next apply Johnson’s Wow. Dye, the desired shade with a eamel’s hair or loth or polishing m 
brash. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. “7 


Wood-Finishing Authorities.’ 
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A CALIFORNIA HOME 


By BELLE SUMNER ANGIER 


ALIFORNIA —Jland of sunshine. 
California —-and a new architecture. 
At one time 
it was a mat- 
ter of criticism that, 
in all the great 
home-building 
spirit of the state, 
and with so much in 
the landscape that is 
unusual, we had little 
in our architecture 
or garden making 
that was character- 
istie or really ‘ Cali 
fornian.”’ 

However, the state 
is young, and with the 
creat ingathering of 
nations we have as 
yet hardly found our- 
selves. I am optim- 
istic, and believe that 
with the great nat 
ural conditions of our 
state we shall create 
a distinctive archi- 
tecture, even as there 
is a distinctive lit- 
erature of the west. 

Recently | have 
seen a house in os Angeles which has had for 
a basis from which to make the lines of the 
development, the strong desire on the part of 
its mistress (herself a Californian and descend- 


ant of three men who served as governor 
under the Spanish, the Mexican, and the 
American rule) to have a house that should 
be an expression of her beloved state. 


The Japanese Garden 
11 





Lieut. Randolph Miner, U 


. 8. N. (retired) 


has given his gifted wife a free hand in the 





House of Lieut. R. H. Miner, Los Angeles, California 


beeswax, retaining 


erection of their 
splendid home on 
West Adams Street 
in Los Angles. 
The building ma- 
terials (all found in 
the state), the care- 
fully chosen decora- 
tive schemes, and 
the fine garden plan 
have lent them- 
selves to the design. 
The exterior of 
the house is burnt 
brick and plaster in 
Old English style. 
The interior is fin- 
ished in native red- 
wood, the color in 
each room being so 
different as to de- 
ceive the uniniti- 
ated into thinking 
that each room has 
a different wood. 
The spacious hall is 
in the natural color 
of the wood, which 
is treated with pure 


its exquisite shading. 


Opalescent windows reflect the glow of the hall 


walls. 


The beautiful Japanese carvings, in 


sandalwood, are so placed as to receive full 
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benefit of this light- 
ing scheme. Mrs. 
Miner who has, as a 
naval officer’s wife, 
traveled the world 
over gathering here 
and there rare objects 
for her lovely home, 
says that her whole 
house was built for 
the shelic:i + of these 
carvings whicn she 
carried about for 
years before she was 
quite satisfied to lo- 
cate them. 

Another feature 
which can be en- 
joyed only in a 
mild climate like 
that of south rn Cali- 
fornia, is the out- 
of-door living-room 
found in the porch 
sheltered from the 
street and the gaze 
of strangers by the 
wall which encloses 


the garden. If a 
critical eye says, 


“This garden is Jap- 
anese”’ the owner will 
tell you that so is all 
California, for our 
very soil is said to be but a fragment of old Jap- 
an which floated against the rugged sides of the 
Rocky Mountains! That the garden is ef- 
fective no one may deny. Care has been 
given to the selection of the color scheme, 
many dull gray foliages which abound in our 
semi-tropical ‘and having been used Masses 
of yellow in the spring and later dull reds 
ha monize wi h the browns and red-browns 
of the exterior of the house. 





The Porch 





The Sunken Garden and Street Wall 


The twelve-roomed est hment cost 
approximately eighteen thousar ollat 
but it is probable that 
would scarcely cover the entire cost of 
the home. A small conser 
one of the best collections « rchids 
the southwest. When we consider tl 
the house plan was made 1 year as 
and that the garden is only six s old 
we can well be proud of the possibilities 


rir 
if 


home-making jp 
California. 

Modern house. 
building in Califor. 
nia has developed 
along two distinet 
lines; first, mission; 
second, a nonde- 
script style typical 
of little save money 
There are many 
sumptuous homes 
full of beautiful and 
historic things, but 
containing nothing 
characteristic of the 
state. A few of the 
mission homes are 
admirable examples 
of house building, 
but most of them 
are inadequate 
adaptions ofa 


domestic architec- 
ture. A home,there- 
fore, like this one is 
especially note- 
worthy, for it vio- 
lates no traditions, 
yet is thoroughly 
livable and very 
Californian. 
Redwood is well 
be a beautiful wood, yet its possi- 
re hardly realized until such an in- 
this is brought to one’s notice. The 
l use of redwood is one of the chief 
f the house, its semi-Japanese char- 
her. It was a wise scheme to in- 
te the Japanese rammas into the house 
f inaking them mere bits of decora- 
re placed in this hall quite as they 
Japanese house or temple. 





The Hall 


style little fitted fur. 
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BLIGHTED BY A CURSE s 


STRANGE HISTORY OF AN ENGLISH CASTLE 
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BOUT eight miles southeast of 
Shrewsbury stand the magnificent 
ruins of Moreton Corbet Castle, an 
edifice which was begun in the six- 

teenth century with the avowed intention of 
making it the finest country mansion in Eng- 
land. Aseries ofexceedingly romantic stories 
enshroud this venerable piie, “ long crumbling 
o'er its solid base, ”’ for, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums spent on it by generations of 
Corbets, it was doomed never to be complet- 
ed. 

The property itself originally belonged to 
the Turets, or Thorets, one of the few great 
Saxon families that survived the Conquest, 
and was taken by an heiress of the family to 
a branch of the Norman house of Corbeau, or 
Corbet. It retained the name of Moreton 
Thoret until the year 1515, 
when it was rechristened Mor- 
eton Corbet. Forty years 
later, Sir Andrew Corbet con- 
ceived the idea of pulling 
down the old feudal structure 
and of replacing it by a 
more modern mansion. In 
this resolve he was backed up 
by his eldest son Robert, a 
great traveler, who is said to 
have brought back from Italy 
the design for the magnificent 
building projected. Cele- 
brated foreign craftsmen were 
imported, but work had hard- 
ly been started when Sir An- 
drew died and his decease 
was followed four years later 
by the untimely death of his 
son. According to the chron 
icle, “Mr. Robert Corbet 
goinge up to Loondon to vyset 
his uncle, Mr. Walter Corbet, 
who an on commynge, dyed 
of the plage, and sayed Rob- 
ert, by reason of the infec 
tion, dieed also; and thus death counter 
manding his designs, took him off, and so 
his project was unfulfilled. ”’ 

Robert Corbet died childless, and his estate 
passed to a cousin, Sir Richard Corbet, who 
died in 1606, and was succeeded by his broth- 
er Vincent. The last named was unfortunate 
enough to call down a curse which, tradition 
States, accounts for the castle never being 
completed. Vincent Corbet was kindly dis- 
posed towards the Puritan movement, and 
when about the beginning of James I’s reign 
the laws began to increase in severity against 
It, he extended his protection towards an aged 
member of the persuasion residing in a neigh- 
boring village. Finally the authorities be- 
came so urgent in their pursuit, that he 
powerless to avert the arrest of his protege. 





In this there does not seem ground for 
much reprehension. The Puritan, however, 
thought there was, and requested an inter- 
view with his whilom protector previous to 
being carried away to prison, when, instead 
of expressing any gratitude, he uttered bitter 
reproaches. Pointing to the walls of More- 
ton Corbet, on which the workmen were then 
busily employed, he exclaimed: “ Boast not 
thyself in thy wealth, nor in the stately man- 
sion from which thou fondly hopest so much 
satisfaction; it shall never be inhabited, 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation 
to generation, but wild beasts of the desert 
shall be there, and thy house shall be full of 
doleful creatures!’ 

Notwithstanding prodigous exertions, Vin- 
cent lived to see the mansion an 
acc om- 
plished fact. 
His grandson 
and succes- 

or, Sir 
Vin- 
cent 


never 









Ruins of Moreton Corbet Castle 


Corbet, was a devoted Royalist, who spent 
his money freely both in supporting the 
Crown and in hurrying on the completion 
of Moreton Corbet. And just as the finish- 
ing touches were being put to the mansion, 
it was made, by Prince Rupert’s orders, 
a garrison for the king. When the Parlia- 
mentary forces attacked it a desperate hand- 
to-hand fight ensued, and to stop the gal- 
ling fire proceeding from the windows, hand- 
grenades were thrown in by the Roundheads. 
These set the grand new building on fire, 
and partially consumed it. In addition to 
this misfortune many other heavy charges 
were brought upon Sir Vincent by his zeal for 
the cause of his sovereign, and he was under 
the necessity of selling his estates. Sir 
Vincent died broken hearted in 1656; and on 
13 


the death of his grandson the baronetcy be- 
came extinct. : 

However there were other Corbets left to 
carry on the name, and to eventually repair 
the shattered fortunes of the family. In 
1743, Andrew Corbet, of Shawbury Park, a 
descendant of a younger brother of the first 
Baronet, redeemed the dilapidated mansion 
which had cost his ancestors so dear. Abso- 
lute repair was out of the question. The 
roof had fallen in, and years of neglect had 
fatally accelerated the work of decay. Mr. 
Corbet, therefore, was compelled to content 
himself with restoring and preserving the 
ruins, a duty which his descendants have not 
been slow to follow. It was this gentleman’s 
nephew from whom is descended the pres- 
ent proprietor, Sir Walter Orlando Corbet, 
who resides at Acton Reynold Park, two 
miles distant from the picturesque ruins 
of what was once proudly intended to be the 
“most gorgeous and stately house after 
the Italian model.” The building would 
have been unsurpassed for beauty of design 
and richness of ornamentation had its 

projectors’ dreams been fulfilled. Pict- 

ures can but faintly convey its magni- 
tude and elaborate character. A visit 
lasting several hours is needed 
to appreciate the beautiful 
cornices and friezes, the quaint 
gargoyles, and proud heraldic 
devices meeting one at every 
turn. Somewhere on the frieze 
ted of the older portion is the 
puzzling inscription, “OLLED 
1515. ARCOS,” and under- 
neath two stars. Over the 
original portal of the castle are 
the initials “S. A. C., 1579,” 
and the crest of the elephant 
and castle, said traditionally to 
have been that of the Scottish 
Oliphants, one of whom was 
taken prisoner by a Corbet in 
a war between England and Scotland. 

The walls throughout are externally of 
stone, lined with brick, and of great thick- 
ness. The huge size of the windows bears 
witness to a radical change from the small 
feudal type, still in vogue when the mansion 
was building. The lower story is of the 
Doric and the upper one of the Ionic order. 
The frieze is everywhere most beautifully 
carved and ornamented with Corbet ravens, 
rams’ heads, flowering ferns, and various dates 
up till the middle of the seventeenth century. 
These dates fully prove that his descendants 
carried on Robert Corbet’s colossal scheme, 
which, although not destined to be completed, 
has left one of the: most picturesque ruins in 
England, the history of whichreadslikeachap- 
ter from one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 








THE ADVENTURES OF AN OLD FURNITURE 


COLLECTOR 


Il. I GET THE BETTER OF MY AUNT IN A BARGAIN 


N another part of town from the pleasant 

emporium of Old Pierre and Young 

Pierre was a dilapidated story-and-a-half 

cottage bearing the sign ‘‘Old Curiosity 
Shop.” On the porch were a few shabby 
pieces of furniture. What might be inside I 
had never speculated upon. Until I caught 
the microbe of the Old Furniture Craze from 
my aunt, I was not interested in the subject. 
As the fever developed I became conscious of 
two truths. 

One was that this new interest in Ameri- 
cana — old furniture, old silver and china, 
heirlooms and ancestors,— was welding into 
our national character that element of ven- 
eration which previously had been sadly lack- 
ing. It was teaching us a new respect for 
our elders, our parents and our established 
institutions. It was something deeper and 
better than a mere fad, this awakening 
appreciation of the beautiful fabrics of yes- 
terday. The furniture of our colonial period 
was worthy of admiration because it was 
really beautiful. There was a grace in its 
lines, an honesty in its cabinet work that was 
totally lacking in the ornate und hideous fur- 
niture of a generation ago. The old furni- 
ture love was but a phase of that larger in- 
terest seen in the upbuilding of our various 
patriotic and ancestral societies. Old home- 
steads were ransacked for records, the ar- 
chives of town halls searched, old wills, inven- 
tories, portraits, letters, laces, brocades and 
furniture were rescued from the oblivion of 
dusty attics and again became cherished in 
the family. The days when modern matrons 
had old four-posters chopped up for kindling 
wood,— and I personally had heard of just 
such tragedies,— were happily past. And 
so, what I had scoffingly called a craze,— this 
old furniture interest,— was really a return 
to sanity. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


The second truth which dawned upon me 
was that this cult was of immense practical 
good because it was not only sweeping out 
the heterogeneous furnishings from our better 
types of homes and replacing them with sim- 
pler and more beautiful objects, but it was 
teaching modern furniture-makers to study 
classic forms and to copy them. If one had 
not the time nor inclination to collect old 
pieces, he could buy 
beautiful new ones 
patterned after the 
French Empire or the 
three Louis schools, or 
after the masters of Eng- 
lish ones — Adam, Hep- 
plewhite, Sheraton, and 
Chippendale. In other 
words, the meretricious 
was being driven out by 
the beautiful. 


By WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


Thrilled with the majesty 
thoughts I opened the front door of the littl 
Old Curiosity Shop, and, leaving my bas« 
born prejudices behind me with the dust o 
the street upon the door mat, as it were, | 
entered into a new world, filled with tl 
furniture of an older one 

The microbe was firmly planted in n 
system. 

A bright little man with white hair 
a face youthful because it was 
looked up from a table he was cutting 
from its burlap and exclaimed in greeting 

“There ! Look at it ! 
under the paint. Dolphins for legs and 
only paid $9.00 for it. Wouldn’t sell it fon 
$35.00.” 

The Treasure is Discovered 

His greeting gave me the pleasant feeli 
that I was already one initiated rothe! 
collector and therefore to be confide Ni 
mere shopman he, with cold eye measurit 
the financial stature of a customer, but a co 
lector to whom all other collectors were wel 
comed. I felt at once a connoisseu Ah ! 
If my aunt could see me now, viewing crit 
cally but approvingly this broken and blac! 
ened object. 

“Beautiful,” I pronounced judicially. “A 
good specimen. But the—er—top ?” Most 
of the top was missing. 

“Pil find one for it some ai Meanwhile 
and the man scratched away a bit of paint 
and varnish, wet his finger, rubbed it on the 
scar and a flush, red as blood shone forth 

About me was a discouraging jumble of 
clocks, tables, bureaus, mirrors brass candle 
sticks and dismantled sofas, quite dusty and 
piled in so closely together that 
hardly a piece wholly visible. I examined 
mirror with a gilt frame It had scallopy 
sort of columns on the sides and a cornice 
overhead. The glass was divided by a gilt 
strip near the top and a crudely painted pi 
ture was in the upper part I remembered 
this kit a 


these oTant 


+} > 
tbnere was 


that the furniture books describe: 
as “Empire.” 
“A fine old mirror,” I remarked, 
The white-haired man 
his scraping. 


genially 


slanced up from 





ypy,”’ he said, and he resumed his work. 

ved hastily into the inner room and 

ice to face with a tall clock which 

to me the twin of the one my aunt 

Instantly I was filled with a passion, 

eless, unswerving, indomitable, to 

that clock for a less price than my 

had paid in cash for hers. She 

| only $20.00 but I must humble her 

Everything else vanished into the 

|, the glass-knobbed chests of 

the oval frames without pictures, 

loth eovered chairs and the broken 

lock stood forth compelling, aloof, 

cent. True, there was another clock 

personally would have preferred. It 

lelicate line of inlay forming a_ panel 

e tall, narrow door opening into the 

apartment and its silver face was 

engraved without  spandrels. 

ime and date, * Daniel Burnap, 

Ct., 1785.” But all that was a de- 

The other was surely like my aunt’s. 

led the man and inquired the price. 

clock,” he replied, eyeing it affee- 

“was made in Springfield by Jacob 

1 hundred years ago. The works are 

| the face has the moon’s phases 

I wanted $125.00 for it, but it 

here two years for some reason and 
ve it for $90.00.”’ 

1 exchange for other furniture?’ 


y _. 
¢ 


tainly, but I must have part cash.” 
1 what I’ll do,” I exclaimed. 
that clock and I want several other 
I see here; but for this particular pur- 
I can’t pay more than $19.00 in cash, 
ll be generous on the exchange.” 
The End of the Bargain 
ill not go into the details of that ex- 
e. The man came that evening to my 
| as he appraised one offering after 
er, the amount needed to fill the gap 


tell vol 


een the nineteen and ninety crawled up 


uch astonishing slowness that I began 
nder if I was not paying on too large 
es for my furniture insurance. But as | 
ed the white-haired man drive away 
eover of the night with his well-filled 
n, and then turned and closed the 
and looked triumphantly up at the 
glowing in the lamp-light and its brass 
tall, slender clock, its 
polished mahogany 
eagle ‘perched gloriously 
aloft, I began to 
anticipate with fervent 
delight the moment 
when I should reveal 
it to my aunt and tell 
her I had paid for it one 
dollar less —-in cash — 
than she had for hers. 
(To be continued) 
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WHAT ARCHITECTS SUGGEST FOR THE 
NEW SAN FRANCISCO 


It is so seldom that a city has the oppor- 
tunity to build any considerable number of 
its houses at one time, that it seemed worth 
while to call attention to the possibilities for 
some harmonious action in rebuilding San 
Francisco. With this in mind, the Editor of 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL invited expressions 
from afew leading architects in various parts 
of the country. Four letters are published 
herewith. Others will be printed later. 

From RUSSELL STURGIS, New York 

HE important thingin rebuilding a 
city, asin building a new one, is to 
design and completeattractive build- 
ings. Thatis what Chicagoand New 
York, Boston and Baltimore, are without 
or so nearly destitute of that exceptions do 
not count. If you can persuade the owners 
of property to employ architects of some 
training and much originality of mind, and if 
those architects, once employed, will go to 
the spot, work out their designs, and produce 
for each house the best that can be thought 
of under the circumstances, you will pro- 
vide what San Francisco needs, and what all 
of the villages and towns of the United States 
need equally. 

Any attempt to carry out schemes of uni- 
formity of style will be giving the unneces- 
sary, the fanciful, the non-artistic result in 
the place of the seriously important one. It 
is like the ornaments — the vases and statu- 
ettes—in our sitting rooms: if they are fine 
in themselves, and especially if they are fine 
in color, they suit one another marvelously 
oriental and modern French, ancient Greek 
and modern American amateur experimental, 
all go together in a wonderful way. And if 
you would remind me that the owner of 
these gimeracks has of necessity some taste 
in their arrangement, and that this arrang- 
ing is just what cannot be done to houses in 
a street, 1 remind you in return that the 
houses in the street have natural foliage to 
lend its powerful aid in harmonizing them. 

From MYRON HUNT, Los Angeles 

NSWERING the inquiry for an opin- 
ion as to the effect of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster upon the character of 
their residence architecture. I had 

but one residence in the earthquake district, 
and have just returned from its examina- 
tion. It is situated on Russian Hill, which 
isnext to the highest point of rock within the 
city of San Francisco. Owing to the size of 
the property and to the existence of a large 
amount of barren rock surface in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, this residence and 
seven others are the only buildings within a 
radius of more than a mile which were not 
touched by the fire. 

The residence is that of Mr. Livingston 
Jenks, formerly of Chicago. It cost approxi- 
mately $40,000 and was built by days 
work. Neither labor, material nor money 
Was spared in the erection of the structural 


part of the building. It was occupied at 
the time of the earthquake. The entire 
rock upon which it stands was swayed to 
an extent which made it almost impossible 
for the occupants to get from one room to 
another. Pictures, statuary and _bric-a- 
brac were thrown about indiscriminately. 
Nevertheless, $25 will repair the damage 
done. There are three cracks less than one 
foot long, which appeared intworooms. The 
cracks are at the bases of segmental arches, 
and are no worse than shrinkage of timber 
might have produced. The chimneys were 
laid in cement and are entirely intact. The 
two and one-half story vaulted hall (plas- 
tered on framework, the wood-lath rein- 
forced at all angles with one-half inch mesh 
chicken-wire before plastering) is entirely 
without cracks. The plastering is_three- 
coat work, ordinary lime material, tempered 
with 10 per cent of imported Keen cement. 


GENERAL EARTHQUAKE NOTES 

The least damage was done where buildings 
stood on a rock foundation; the next least 
damaged where buildings stocd upon natural 
soil; the greatest damage where they stood 
upon filled ground. 

Buildings of wocden construction, when 
the framework was well braced and the plas- 
tering of good quality, suffered practically 
no loss, unless they stood on filled ground. 
Their chimneys were, however, thrown down 
above the roof line, except in cases where 
full eight inch walls were used and the brick 
laid in cement, in which cases most of these 
chimneys withstood the quake. 

Brick buildings of all classes suffered most. 
The greatest damage is noticably in brick 
buildings where joists were not thoroughly 
anchored to the wall. Much San Francisco 
brick work was laid dry; that is to say, the 
bricks were not wet before laying. The 
earthquake and fire threw these walls down, 
and the bricks lie on the ground, practically 
clean of mortar because of faulty laying. 
Well built brick walls, laid in cement, stood 
surprisingly well. 

Well built stone buildings of all classes did 
not suffer much from the earthquake, but 
suffered greatly from the fire. Granite 
acted as it always does in a fire, and was the 
worst of all stone. Bad stone ashlar, not 
well bonded to the backing, was in many 
cases thrown off, as might be expected. 

There was not enough steel frame resi- 
dence work to call for any comment. Owners 
of steel frame office buildings, however, had 
almost no loss from the earthquake, and 
have the least loss from the fire. 

San Francisco labor unions and material 
associations have ,revented reinforced con- 
crete from being used to any great extent in 
the city. There were many reinforced con- 
crete floors in business buildings, however, 
and they are in remarkably good shape. In 
the towns about San Francisco there are a 
few reinforced concrete residences. I have 
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data on one of them only. Next door to it 
there stood a frame building which was 
better built than the average. It was not 
entirely finished, but the roof was on. This 
frame building collapsed into mere kindling 
wood. The reinforced concrete building 
next door had its chimney thrown down 
from above the roof line. It now develops 
that these chimneys were built of brick and 
not of concrete. Except for the loss of its 
chimneys, there is literally no damage to 
this residence. After the earthquake the 
owner telegraphed the contractor that he 
wanted to go into the reinforced concrete 
business with him. 

My conclusions are that all forms of con- 
struction, when thoroughly carried out, will 
continue to prove safe for San Francisco; 
that the steel frame or reinforced concrete 
construction is the most safe, both aganst 
loss of life and damage to property, but that 
in putting up steel frames and reinforced 
concrete structures, architects will in the 
future be more strenuous in insisting upon 
at least one full cross-wall in each direction, 
made of solid masonry, with the idea of fur- 
nishing an interior structural brace against 
the twisting motion of an earthquake. 
Such walls undoubtedly saved the veneering 
on the exterior from being cracked or thrown 
down by the whipping and twisting motion 
produced by the earthquake. 

The loss by the earthquake impresses a 
visitor as being less than he expected, but 
the loss by the fire is greater than any writ- 
ten description can make an outsider com- 
prehend. 

From DONN BARBER, New York 

NY investigation of the real effects of 

the earthquake upon the buildings 

of San Francisco is difficult, and the 

results are unsatisfactory. The 
testimony of eye witnesses is most unreli- 
able, owing to the state of panic and the need 
of self preservation which existed at the 
time. No cool-headed and scientific observa- 
tion was possible. We shall, therefore, 
probably be forced to depend upon the 
silent testimony of the relics of the disaster ; 
and here again we, as architects and 
engineers, are hampered and _ obstructed 
in our researches by the complications due 
to the subsequent action of fire and dyna- 
mite. Even if the effects of this particular 
earthquake could be clearly read, it would 
not be safe to conclude that the action of 
those in the future will be the same, so dif- 
ferent are they in their movements of up- 
heavel, sliding or rotation. It would seem, 
therefore, that we are forced back upon 
theory to determine what class of buildings 
will best withstand the shock and the un- 
equal settlement or upheavel of their 
foundations. 

A few facts, however, seem to stand clear 
of the mass of uncertainty. The great 
distruction by fire has once more shown us 
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that the fireproof building cannot resist 
the concentrated heat of a surrounding mass 
of burning buildings. We have advanced, 
sufficiently in the science of fireproof con- 
struction to make our buildings safe from 
any fire which may originate within their 
walls, but we have not yet reached the point 
where we can construct buildings which 
will not succumb to the terrific heat of burn- 
ing buildings on all sides. This has been 
demonstrated again and again. It is too 
much to expect that the entire city, or even 
any one great section of the new San Fran- 
cisco, will be of fireproof construction, but 
it is to be hoped that the city will, at 
least, be divided into many sections by 
lines of fireproof buildings separating the 
areas given over to inflammable or slow- 
burning buildings, each from the others. 
This would prevent the irresistable sweep 
of the flames; while the sections in which 
fires originated might be totally destroyed, 
the neighboring sections would not be 
affected. 

The great danger to life in an earthquake 
is from the falling of parts of buildings and. 
while it is probably not within the bounds 
of human effort to prevent all loss of life, 
it is certainly possible to lessen the loss. 
It would seem, therefore, that the following 
very general precautions should be taken 
in the rebuilding of both the residential and 
the business sections of the city. 

Any system of construction adopted 
should be sufficiently flexible or elastic to 
permit the building to adjust itself, within 
reasonable limits, to an unequal settlement 
of its foundations and to sliding or vibratory 


motions of its parts. To this end steel 
would seem to be the ideal material, for it 
is possible to construct a building of steel 
which will withstand almost any strain and 
adapt itself to all manner of deformation 
The steel frame of a building should not be 
rigid; the columns should be as few and as 


far apart as possible, so that in the case of 
unequal settlement the — of distortio1 
will be less than in shorter spans; and the 


connections and } joints of f the columns, beams 
etc., should be flexible instead of rigid. Al 
bracing should be curved instead of straight 
so as to add to the elasticity of the structure 
In other words, the building should be no 
stiffer than is necessary to withstand > 
wind pressure. The floor beams should | 
as close together as possible and should | 
connected by closely placed tie rods The 
floor arches should be reinforced in such a 
way as to guard against ¢ ra cking and failing 
Steel should everywhere be fireproofed witl 
cement on wire lath. 

Stairs should be built of wrought iron 
steel, or very heavily armored concrete, an 
should be located if practicable, on an out 
side wall and as near the exit as possible 
Projections of masonry over the street, such 
as cornices, balconies, etc., should be avoides 
and if used at all, should be supported on a 
steel skeleton scurely attached to the frame 
of the building. 

Water and gas pipes, both 
exterior should be placed in ample «ucts 
and should be furnished with expansior 
joints, or loops, to avaid rupture. All ex 
terior pipes and conduits should 
far from the columns as possible 


interior and 


be kept as 


j 


ills should be as thin as the structurg] 


dition will allow, should be supported at 


story on girders or beams, and in every 


should be anchored to the frame work. 
Reinforced concrete will probably be very 


used, but should be employed with 
yn because it is in an evolutionary and 


rimental stage of development. Large 


lithic slabs of whatever material used 
| be avoided on account of the possible 


king and crumbling under great shock. 


other words, the fire units and the 


s of construction should both be kept as 


1s possible. 


From WILSON EYRE, Philadelphia 


EGARDING the rebuilding of the 


\ residence portion of San Francisco | 


would say that beyond the planning 
of a general big scheme, such as 


ts, parkways, public points of interest, 


would be dangerous to venture. J 
great believer in individuality, and] 
that the interest ard picturesqueness 

hed to much that one sees is owing 
lividual growth and conditions. I have 


ys been opposed to any censorship in 


rs of art. A strict supervision and 
nee over cornice lines, color scheme, 
ean be satisfactorily handled in the 


ning and designs of an exhibition, or a 


* of some pleasure grounds, but where 
individual tastes and needs are to be 


ulted I think too many restrictions are 
erous, if not impossible. 


is is a very large subject and could be 
into much more exhaustively, but | 
[ have outlined my ideas roughly. 


A HOME OF THE HAND-MADE RUG 


OLD-FASHIONED ARTS SURVIVE IN NOVA 


N the French Acadian villages of Nova Scotia 
one may still see the primitive household arts. 
They are still so far from the railroad that they 
are protected from the invasion of cheap manu- 

factured objects, and there are few towns large 
enough to support stores of any importance. 

One of the most interesting efforts at house hold 
decoration on the part of the women is the painting 
of the floors, says the New York Sun. In some few 
of the houses, the more prosperous ones, there are 
carpets in the parlors po oilcloth in the bedrooms. 
There are others whose bedrooms, dining-rooms or 
kitchens have bare floors, but whose parlors are fur- 
nished with oil cloth and rugs. But most of those seen 
in these St. Mary’s Bay villages, have no carpets and 
few have oilcloth. The floors are decorated by the 
women in bright colored paints. This idea may 
have originated in an effort to imitate oilcloth or 
carpet. If so, the imitation is more picturesque 
than the original, as well as cleaner and cheaper. 

The paint is put on in patterns usually geometri- 
cal, large and rather simple, although the more skil- 
ful the painter the more complicated the pattern. 
Different patterns are used on the different rooms in 
the house and on the halls and stairs. The patterns 
are first carefully marked out and measured by the 
women before the paint is put on, and it is astonish- 
ing how accurately and neatly the work is done by 
the ordinary housewife. 

In one household the kitchen floor was painted 
dull gray and over this a huge centerpiece of crude 
red and yellow had been painted. The pattern was 
laid out in circles, each part of the pattern accurately 
spaced. The effect was one of barbaric brightness 
and yet was not unpleasantly glaring. 


The hallway of this house had for its floor paint 
red, white and blue squares. The tricolor and the 
“‘Marseillaise’’ still mean much to the French Aca- 
dian. But the leaning toward the old colors was 
not without modification; the blue was almost black 
and the red very dark. The effect was very much 
that of a tiled pavement. 

The houses have usually one story all the way 
across and a second story in the center under the 

aked roof. The front hall opens directly on th 
sitchen, a very large, low-ceiled room, from which 
several tiny bedrooms open. Besides its decorated 
floor, the kitchen, which is the dining-room als 
often rejoices in elaborate home-made rugs 

The making of these rugs is a much practised art 
among the Acadian women. There are three prin- 
cipal kinds of rugs, classifying them as to the method 
of construction — those made on a back promed 
of sacking and pulled through, those made of braid 
ed rags and those |made of flat pi ces of el th and 
sewed together on afoundation. The most elaborat« 
rugs, those having ornaments of little dogs and other 
designs of a similar nature, are the least attractive 
The braided rugs, which are the sort most admi 
ed by those of artistic eye, are the easiest to ma 

The pulled-through rugs m ade on sacking are th 








ones on which the skilful workers most pride then 

selves. They offer an opportunity for the working 
out of the much admired ine designs. They ar 
made on a foundation of sacking. The material of 
which they are woven is pulled through the inter 

stices of the sacking and then the ends cut off so that 
a deep soft surface is formed of the closely placed 
clipped ends. The weaving fabric is often of rags 
but in the finer rugs is of woolen yarn, which the 
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rer instances. 


SCOTIA 


themselves have carded, wound and dyed 


making these rugs of wool an effort is usually 


to follow the patterns of the old-fashioned 
carpets. None of these carpets is to be seen 
homes of these people, but the patterns have 
copied for generations. The wool for the 


nd work is usually dark red, rich and soft, as in 


d velvet carpets, or it may be white, but this 
The designs are large and car- 

t in the old fashioned pinks and blues of our 
grandmothers’ days. Large bunches of grapes, 


nds, and stiff but many-colored bouquets 


vor 


rites. So closely and evenly is the weaving 
that one who had seen only the cruder ex- 
of this work would be almost sure that the 
were beautiful examples of handsome old- 
ned carpets. 
well-equipped Acadian kitchen has a spin- 
1 where the wool is reeled after the card- 
done. The mother of the household usually 
wheel while the younger women and girls 
eavy woolen garments much needed in 
1 eason 
ugh the doors opening off the kitchen one 
impses of the Frttle bedroom with painted 
d floo rs and immaculate small beds. Each 
has its home-made rug and its fanciful prie 
Phe latter shares the glory of the apartment 
he home-made quilt which covers each bed. 
me-made quilts are the pride of the Nova 
housewife. She is still working out the 
ite patterns which absorbed the attention of 
ndmothers and which we of this generation 
look at without wondering where they found 
do them. 
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Looking down the Terraces to the Garden The Sun-Dial in the Court 
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ROBERT REID, PAINTER : 


ins 
By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON, in 
Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago = 
ALL him romancer or realist as you like, but all classifications fall 
short of giving Robert Reid his place among artists, as they must be 
, fail with every person of real artistic temperament. He has made tur 
many pictures of attractive women, which in pose and treatment Sp 
are as real as they would appear to the careless observer. But Mr. Reid has 
a sense of line and a feeling for color which are decidedly romantic. The 
young woman he has portrayed would be considered romantic by no one, but 
the management of the pictures is distinctly artistic, even to the point of ro- flo 
mance. Itis my impression that Mr. Reid will not like this statement because the 
he insists that the desire on his part to paint the people of his own time just to 
as they are, is uppermost, and of the first importance. Still, it is true that In 
he makes exquisite romances, in the suggestiveness of his tremblings of color _ 
and in his adjustment of line of figure to line of plant and tlower. I have rec 
never seen a ‘‘story picture ” by him, except as he related actual history in a of 
mural decoration. Our dreams are romances. Reid’s pictures are dreams. th 
How few original artists there have been in the world: He writes, ‘‘ If my an 
work has virtue and value, it is because it is mine and does not remind you mé 
of any other man’s work, either French or American or other. It is of my bli 
time. If it has this quality, and suggests select beauty, it is art.”” When ch: 
Reid paints the story of an historical event, the characters are still of his time 
though dressed in the clothes of the time in which they lived. th 
The office of the art academy is to teach a genius how to use the tools of fle 
the profession, to enable him to draw accuratley (when he wants to); to dis- th 
tinguish between grace and awkwardness, so that he may use each in the way a 
his genius dictates; to know the value of one color as it is related to another: 7 
to use his brushes cleverly, so that he may readily invent a new way of using = 
them quite his own; more than this no academy has a right to teach. The pe 
art teacher should be a disciplinarian first of all; but he may not teach his own th 
way of doing painting. Mr. Reid has paid extended attention to all these th 
things and then done as he had to do, being Reid and nobody else. Can ho 
he draw? The question is amusing. Artists are strange animals. If the _ 
wi 
th 
se 





Tiger Lilies 


Angel Gabriel were decla ne trumpeter, all his fellow musicians would 

scoff. Ido not wish to ar Ir. Reid by declaring that he is a fine draughts- 

because of the ine sult. I have never heard his drawing criti- 

cised, so that I suppose t be one; though I have known of but few un- 

lisputed draughtsmen in t rid such as Michael Angelo, David, Ingres 

d similar mer You knov t Titian was a rank failure because he could 

ot draw. He could « which was doubtless a crime. Poor Puvis 
e Chavannes: he was ightsman, too. 

Is Mr. Reid a fine I confess to ignorance as what is ‘‘ good 

But Claude Mor vis de Chavannes, Whistler, and — dare | 

Reid, have done to educate the public color sense, whether 

eirs be good color ort never annoys us with ‘‘ official ’’ schemes of 

ind blue preads on his canvas wide reaches of untamed 

red. H is refined to subtlety. It is brilliant, but so 


The most hopeful times in the development of American art 
demand for mural d tions in our publie and private buildings. As 
has a special ay for arranging his composition on decorative 
naturally ha ed on to do much of this work; first at the 

cago Exposition, tl rious places, the most important the Paulist 
Church; the onal Library; the Appellate Court of New 
e Boston State H the Ames Pavilion at the Paris Exposition, 


d glass in the windows of the Rogers Memo- 





latter work having occupied him for the 

It will be noted ng the illustrations here given which were 

Summer Girl not made specifically a but could be used as such — that Reid bases 
Copyright by Robert Reid his treatment on the ethoc Puvis de Chavannes: that is, on figures and 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 19 


landseape treated as nearly flat masses or mysterious stretches of penetrable 
color. There is no attempt at leading the eye to far reaching perspectives or 
insisting on surprising rotundities — but, rather, he hangs a veil of mystery 
in the mural space, from which looms out tenderly the graceful women and 
the floral surroundings. The panel suggests depth but does not insist on 
our walking into an open hole in the wall. 

I speak of these art works as if they were mural paintings, but they could 
be as well portraits. Framed and hung in an exhibition, they are simply pic- 
tures like the works of Velasquez or Rembrandt. By the way, the great 
Spanish painter has influenced Reid in a marked way. 


Description of the Illustrations 


In the picture ‘‘ Tiger Lilies.” the coquettishly broken red of the tall 
flowers with the slender stems, is used to contrast the strange gray-blue of 
the bold dress pattern. 


to harmonize with the flesh tones, the whole on a background of cool greens. 


The reddish blond hair is infinitely delicate, made 


In early life, Mr. Reid followed the embroidery-stitch handling of Claude Monet 
-all pure colors laid in spots, commingled but not mixed together. Each 
red was composed of stitches of red, blue and yellow, the red predominating 
of course. 
the same method, but it is concealed. 


Thus he had harmony and vibration. Now he uses somewhat 
Still the colors are broken together 
and the red of the tiger lilies partakes of the two opposite colors sufficiently to 
make exquisite subleties. Greens, blues and flesh tones have this same trem- 
bling affinity to all the other colors, and thus Reid charms us, as few can 
charm, with his strange color. 

It is easy to say that the ‘‘ Summer Girl” wears a yellow straw hat, that 
there are red flowers, a violet waist, gray-yellow skirt, that all is in a hot re- 
flected light against the real blue sky (which goes back and stays there), that 
there are real green trees in real sunlight, that this real American girl sits in 
Please remember that Mr. Reid insists 
The black and white 
reproduction tells its own story of the girl’s picturesqueness and healthy inde- 
pendence; but it cannot tell us of the infinite play of refined color which makes 
that blue shimmer its tenderness into the violet, into the hot reflection and 
through the straw hat, as well as the refined flesh; nor the vagabond tint of 
hot sunshine which, in return, permeates the blue sky, that all colors may 


a balcony of a real American house. 


upon the people he paints being real neighbors of his. 


meet in social union with each other. 

In the ‘ Fleur de Lis ”’ are all sorts of purples, purplish to white, yellowish- 
white and an abundance of violet tints, a wonderful frolic of iris colors amid 
the reserved greens of the twisted threads of foliage and the gray-green hill 


seen through the violet-gray fence. The dress is vellowish-white, and iris 





Fleur de Lis 


Copyright by Curtis & Cameron 





The Canna 


Copyright by Robert Reid 


colors echo in the purplish pattern of the scarf. The young American girl 
is filled with romantic recollections as she sits amid the purple flowers. 

All artists consider ‘‘ The Canna” a decided success; the tall style of the 
grand red flower, with its long, cool leaves, and the same of the straight girl 
and her whity-bluy-violety-greeny dress, make a peculiarly fine combination. 
Look at the way she walks and holds that single red bloom in her right hand 
and the-others on her arm, all in the luminous shade, with flecks of sunlight 
from unseen trees on her face and dress. The way that the white and violet 
scarf and the white neckerchief are painted may well please the most exacting. 

One of the mural paintings in the staircase hall of the Boston State House 
commemorates the revolutionary orator, James Otis, as he stands arguing 
against the oppressive Writs of Assistance before the British judges. The 
red robes of the five judges gave him opportunity for subtle coloring (for which 
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he is noted); not a cheap smear of opaque red, but red vibrating over a bluish 
undertone which steals through the more positive color. This mass of broken 
red is relieved by the wide white bands on the robes and the profuse white of 
the enormous official wigs. To balance this mass, the gathering of Boston 
lawyers, in grave robes, makes a mass behind the dignified form of the orator 
standing near the center of the space. Here we can study the subtleties of 
Reid’s color scheme. He isa master of delicate effects, of cross lights. The 
contemporaneous accounts of this incident tell that there was an open fire in 


head of the Edwards Place 
name, 
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study under Boulanger and 
successlve 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


recalls one 


the Boston 


Dwight, 
idied in 


irs; then to the Art 


years until his 1 
1ed at the Cooper I 


the demand uy 


1, famous in the old days. His mother’s 
most noted families of New England. Mr. 
hool, and was assistant instructor there for 
nts’ League for one winter; next to Paris for 
vre, exhibiting at the Paris Salon for four 
home in 1881. His work as a teacher was 


} 


id at the Art Students’ League for several 


years til the time as a painter forbade such a diversion 
the court room. This fire does not appear in the panel, but is suggested by a of his energies 
glow of light stealing out to meet the red of the robes; a daring scheme of The honors gained by nal artist are many: Clark Prize at the Na- 
color, but well managed, and wonderfully fine not alone as good painting but tional Academy in 1897; P position of 1900, Gold Medal for decoration 
as suggesting the fiery indignation which was being projected against these and Silver Medal for paint » medals at the Pan-American Exhibition 
representatives of injustice clothed in the paraphernalia of Royal Justices. 1. Buffalo, and at the Louis hase Exposition in St. Louis. 
The figures are all placed against a flat white wall, broken properly by a door Mr. Reid says All xhales the air the painter breathes; this ig 
and a hanging of rectilinear shape; thus harmonizing perfectly with the y ¢ theory’; the s | treatment are all of my time; beauty of 
architecture of the building. cours t its express rough the people and scenes by which the 


The first time I met Robert Reid, I remarked —by way of greeting as I painter himself is surrout My 


women are not nymphs, my people are 


looked upward — that I had until then thought myself a tall man. His not classic, nor do the} tures remind you or anybody of any time 

magnificent proportions are maintained by an unusual expanse of chest and t to-day and my persor t of view.” 

shoulders, and large head with strong features and splendid dark hair. Few Mr. Reid’s panels i House, Boston, are the first purely historical 

such men walk the streets of any city, nor need he sound a trumpet to make pictures which combine quality with the actual and pictorial; 

himself observed. they meet satisfactorily rements of painters and public, the first 
He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., July 29th, 1862. His father was the __ikin ¢ th ind others appla 





MAKING THE MOST OF A NARROW LOT 
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The De Rhodes House, South Bend, Indiana 
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SOLVING A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


A HOUSE AT SOUTH BEND, INDIANA; FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


COMMON problem, and one not easy to 

solve, is the semi-urban dwelling in a 

neighborhood where land is expensive, 

and fifty feet of ground is the width of 

the usual lot by 150 to 175 feet in depth. 
Houses on such lots, as a general thing, are built 
as deep and narrow as possible and set about thirty 
feet back from the street close to their north line. 
In a row of them there are channels between the 
buildings into which the rooms of the neighbor’s 
open, and life becomes a prolonged tete-a-tete with 
Smith, Jones, or Robinson under sometimes unde- 
sirable conditions. Moreover the shadows from 
the next house south shut the sun and air from the 
grounds between it and the next house north, mak- 
ing it difficult for growing things to live there. 
Each house, in striving for a southern exposure, 
gains little of it, and loses the privacy that Americans 
in small towns seem to have grown careless about. 

This carelessness is not a feature of our private 
lives that we can be proud of, rather is it to be de- 
plored, for it loses something in the social order 
that would make life better worth living for every 
one concerned. 

The De Rhedes House at South Bend, Indiana, 
is one of Frank Lloyd Wright’s solutions of this 
difficult problem. In the Hardy house at Racine 
(June House BEAUTIFUL) the site afforded certain 
opportunities for picturesqueness and freedom of 


treatment. The Glasner house at Glencoe (to be 
described in the August House BravutIFuUL) is 
enerously surrounded with ground. In the De 


thodes house, however, the question was how 
to secure for oneself in building upon a deep and 
narrow town lot, all possible light, air and an agree- 
able outlook, without trespassing upon a neighbor’s 
right to the same thing, or sacrificing the privacy 
of either. 

Mr. Wright’s solution was to set the house in the 
centre of the lot on what might be called a cruci-- 
form plan: a long, narrow, two-storey house run- 
ning depthways in the lot, with two short one- 
story wings crossing it. These two shallow wings 
extend close to the boundary lines, but are depend- 
ent for no light on the side next to the neighbors, 
although in this case conditions admitted of placing 
small high windows there. The openings in the 
wings are all to the front or the rear, overlooking 
the street or the back garden and not the premises 
next door. On the other hand the second story of 
the main body of the house has windows on all 
sides, but this sets back sufficiently to be at a re- 
spectful distance from the neighbors. 

The transverse wings screen the garden in the 
rear, barring it completely from the view of passers 
on the street, and the nature of the plan gives 
light and air on three sides to all the rooms on the 
ground floor. The only rooms in the house facing 
towards neighboring houses are, on one side, two 
second floor bedrooms, which have also windows 
towards the street or the garden; and, on the other 
side, the stair hall and bath-rooms. The plan is an 
interesting one; it affords an interior where every 
vista terminates with an agreeable prospect, and 
where the cecupants’ privacy is as ce as if 
they had the only habitation within miles. 

One of the short wings contains the kitchen, the 
the other contains the entrance hall, while the main 
body of the lower floor is practically one great room, 
extending the full length of the house but divided 
by sereens (partitions free of the ceiling) into a liv- 
ing-room toward the street, a dining-room toward 
the garden, and a middle room between. At each 
end of the building, opening from the living-room 
and dining-room, respectively, a terrace, paved in 
red tiles, project into the greensward front and rear, 
and is surrounded by flowers and shrubs. The 
illustration shows the front of the house, with the 
living-room windows and below them the low wall of 
this polygonal terrace, flower-boxes decorating its 
terminal piers, and a strip of lawn spreading in front 
of it to the street. It also shows the entrance, with 
its charming little bay, adorned with potted plants. 

Beyond the front door, which is on the ground 
level, is the entrance-hall which is really a small re- 


By C. E. PERCIVAL 


ception-room, about 11 x 12 feet, with built-in seats, 
comfortable closets, and a garden door facing the 
front door. On the left one ascends a few steps 
into the main body of the house, the middle room, 
or square hall. The yellow ceiling overhead ex- 
tends unbroken for the entire length and breadth 
of the interior space and is paneled. The floor is 
covered with a thick plain colored Scotch rug, that 
exposes a border of quartered oak floor. The wall 
is of rough grained plaster, banded into panels by 
the wooden trim. The hangings are solid, richly 
toned fabrics without pattern, but with an under- 
tone of yellow that harmonizes with the ceiling. 
Thus details of decoration have this simple foil of 
plain surface of a glowing warmth that permeates 
the senses like sunshine, and they become the 
natural accents of a very rich yet subdued whole. 

On either hand are the screens that separate the 
dining-room and living-room from this central hall. 
These screens consist of plastered piers, with book- 
cases and cabinets between them, rising to the level 
of the picture molding and finishing with a broad 
shelf. From under this shelf depend the curtains 
that may be drawn to separate the rooms more 
completely. These screens provide a natural re- 
pository for bric-a-brac, books and flowers, making 
an interesting decorative circumstance out of an 
utilitarian necessity. Above them, as has been 
said, the ceiling crosses free, leaving a long unify- 
ing center of glowing color. 


In the living-room end a fine fireplace is the 
feature of the room; in the dining-room end, a 
built-in sideboard fulfills a like purpose. In the 
one the library table, in the other the dining-table, 
occupies the center, and over each table a lamp with 
a spreading shade is suspended from the ceiling. 
These shades, and the glass fitting of all the light 
fixtures, is of the same pattern as the glass in the 
outside windows, a simple floral design worked out 
in shimmering iridescent glass. In a manner 
peculiar to this architect these decorations are 
with as few curves and as little insistent movement 
as possible, his theory being that quiet should be 
the first consideration in working out fittings or 
furnishings, that each object must be considered, as 
an integral part of the background for the life with- 
in the walls. The prime duty of a background is 
to keep back, not to obtrude itself. As the archi- 
tect is to design all the furniture of this house, it 
will thoroughly exemplify his ideas. 

As for the exterior, the De Rhodes house, like so 
many of the better class houses of to-day, is of 
plaster, with a dull pinkish tile roof. It is stamped 
outside as well as inside with the architect’s indi- 
viduality; long low lines, unbroken surfaces, the 
repression of anything like excrescences, the win- 
dows being the only decoration attempted. His 
grouping of the window openings into a frieze under 
the root, or a panel in the wall is in striking con- 
trast with the custom of mapping them out in 
parallelograms, one above the other, like the checks 
in a yard ———_ or of cutting holes, to be trimmed 
up afterwards as tidily as possible. 


STRANGE BRITISH TREASURES 


HEIRLOOMS THAT ARE JEALOUSLY PRESERVED BY DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES 


F the heirlooms that are so jealously treas- 
ured in the stately homes of Britain could 
only be brought together they would make 
one of the most fascinating museums in the 
whole world. 

Lord Elgin has among his many ancestral treas- 
ures, at Broomhall, the very helmet which the val- 
iant Robert Bruce once wore, and the huge two- 
handed sword which he wielded with such deadly 
effect, in many a hard-fought fray; while the Douglas 
banner which floated in the thickest of the fight at Ot- 
terburn, has come down to our times through nearly 
twenty generations of the descendants of Archibald 
Douglas, who bore it so gallantly. 

The brooch of Lorne, too, which was taken from 
Robert Bruce at the battle of Dalrigh, has been pre- 
served ever since at Donelly Castle by the family of 
McDougall. Another most interesting relic of Bruce 
days is the famous Lee penny, which was the inspira- 
tion of Scott’s “Talisman.” This magical coin, 
which is a silver groat of Edward III.’s time, with 
a carnelian set in it, was brought from the East by 
Sir Simon Lockhart, and is credited with wonderful 
pos of healing the sick and curing those who have 
»een bitten by mad dogs. 

Among the many memorials of Sir Francis Drake 
to be seen in private houses, is the very sword which 
was presented to him by the burgesses of Plymouth, 
and which now belongs to Sir Frances Elliott Drake 
of Buckland Abbey. At Buckland Abbey, also, 
are the drum which accompanied the great naval 
hero on his voyage in the Pelican; a cocoanut cup 
mounted in silver gilt, given by Queen Elizabeth to 
Sir Francis, and also a silver gilt standing dish and 
cover. At Kimberley Hall, the Norfolk seat of 
Lord Kimberley, are many valuable memorials of 
old days, notably the silver hilt of the sword which 
his lordship’s ancestor, Sir John Wodehouse, wielded 
at Agincourt, and a rosary of coral and gold pre- 
sented to Sir Philip’s wife by Queen Catherine of 
Valois. 

At Lyme Hall, in Cheshire, is a very ancient bed. 
with a canopy of carved black wood, in which the 
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Black Prince used to sleep; at Oxburgh Hall, one 
may look on the bed in which Henry VI. was wont 
to take his rest; at Nappa Hall, the ancestral York- 
shire seat of the Metcalfes, there is, or was within re- 
cent years, a massive four poster which the beauti- 
ful and ill-fated Queen of Scots occupied for a few 
nights; and at Sizergh Castle the Stricklands proudly 
exhibit a magnificent counterpane and toilet cover 
of the richest white satin embroidered by the hands 
of Queen Catharine Parr during a visit she paid to 
the castle as a young girl. 

The center of the pattern on both counte e 
and toilet cover is a medallion surrounded - a 
wreath of natural flowers wrought in twisted silks 
and bullion; a spread eagle in bold relief, gorged 
with the imperial crown, forms the middle, and at 
each corner is a dragon glowing with purple, crim- 
son and gold. The colors are almost as fresh and 
vivid to-day as when they left the hands of Catharine 
centuries ago. 

At Rug, near Bala, are preserved a knife, fork 
and dagger, once the property of Owen Glendower, 
the famous Welsh chieftain; Lord De L’Isle and 
Dudley has a magnificent two-handed sword which 
was once worn by Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; 
and the Earl of Pembroke is very proud of the suit 
of russet and gilt armor which his remote predeces- 
sor William, Earl of Pembroke wore when command- 
ing the English army at the battle of St. Quentin. 

Better known, and of exceptional interest, is the 
ancient glass goblet known the world over as the 
“Luck of Edenhall,’’ and which bears the legend, 
‘‘When this cup shall break and fall,Farewell the luck 
of Edenhall,’’ and which has been so long treasured 
by the Musgraves. A similar heirloom is the “‘ Luck 
of Muncaster,’’ a quaint enamelled glass vase pre- 
sented by Henry VI. toSir John Pennington when 
he sheltered the King at Muncaster, after the battle 
of Hexham, in 1463; while in the drawing-room of 
Worthington Hall, the seat of the Curwens, is a 
small drinking cup of Scotch agate given by Mary, 
Queen of Scots as a parting gift to her friend and 
host, Sir Henry Curwen. 
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Porch at Mr. Roland C. Lincln’s Ho’ 


Porch at Manchester, Mass. 





Porch of the John Greenleaf Whittier 
Enclosed Porch, Mr. Donald Smith’s House, Swampscott, Mass. Copyright, 1894, by". A. Frer 
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,enleaf Wtittier House at Danvers, Mass. 
1894, by". A. French Veranda at Miss Austin’s House, Swampscott, Mass. 
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gives a sense of substantial comfort and a finished and fferent effects 

appearance to any room, quite apart from the prod y different 
O much has been written about interior presence of any movable furniture it may contain ce legrees of light upon all forms of organic 
decoration in this country that it isinterest- The original outlay of wood paneling is necessarily life { he lowest to the highest. In the case of 


» effect produced mentally exceeds, 


ing for American readers to consider the greater than that of papering, dis 
mere physical effect. It is hardly 


subject from the English int of view. other varieties of treatment that mi 








The Studio Year Book, fresh from the but the majority of these req: p erefore, to overrate the importance of 
ress of The John Lane Company, New York and at more or less frequently recurring in t eme in decoration, as affecting the 
ondon, is a “guide to the decoration and furnish- as wood paneling, especially that healt happiness of those who may be exposed 
ing of the house.” If it is an English house, rather structed of good, sound oak, lasts for nee. In general the proper mean is 
than an American one, the suggestions are no less___ instead of deteriorating or growing shabbier, im- att y that which is cheerful without being 
profitable reading. If the guide treats of color proves in tone with age, and is, therefore, in the ga i quiet without being sombre. . . . As to 





schemes and wall treatments foreign to our ideas, 

it is more desirable, perhaps, than the volume which 

follows on lines familiar by muth repetition. 
Building conditions are so different in this coun- 























try from what they are in England that many of text 
the suggestions are of little practical benefit to the theo 
average householder on this side of the water, but eye 
they are all interesting and stimulating. The sim] 
extensive use of wood paneling gives rise to certain are | 
broad principles of decoration impossible to fellow tion 
where the paneled interior is the exception not the roon 
rule. The use of textiles as wall hangings might be pres 
admirable in many American homes, but it would colo: 
be a bold decorator who would advocate their woo 
liberal use in the average house. A more varied tery 
wall treatment. would undoubtedly improve our j; hot 
homes. We have given paper undue consideration 0: 
at the expense of other hangings. The beauty and Eng 
real economy of wocd panels have been overlooked se 
by our householders who have appreciated neither will 
its charm nor its practical value. The virtues of the | 
wood as an interior wall finish are ably set forth in skir 
the first part of the Year Book. gard 
WOOD PANELING ded. 
“Of the various methods of occupying the wall ‘ " 
surface, e. g., with tapestry or other textiles; leather eae 
stencillings or painting; distemper or white-wash, 5 
paper hangings, color printed or embossed; plaster alte; 
relief, wood paneling, in whole or in part, the ma- x > 4 
jority in some form or other, are exemplified in &--_ ; th , 
this book. But, after all, for practical purposes Dini Desi rie Waste 7 —_ 
nothing can surpass wood paneling, or, as it was a oe ings, London abe 
named from the particular kind of oak of which divi 
it originally was made, wainscoting. Take the long run, the cheapest, as it is also, generally speak ( rm in ornament, the balance should be ee 
case of a house, no matter where it be, of which ing, the handsomest form of interior wall decora sti tween that which is neither too strange wy 
some rooms are paneled and some are not, and tion in existence.” or ne hand, nor yet dull and commonplace 
compare the effect of the two modes of treatment. American architects are now giving special on tl her. Monotony is wearisome and depres- - 
It will at once be evident that wainscoting of itself attention to wood and plaster and our very modern _ sing eccentricity or violent contrast shocks fed 
contain one or and ( That which provides a gentle stimu- a 
ms where the lus imagination is agreeable;. anything | 

d wainscot is | is Is apt to become an annoyance. " Over- wou 

ture < I is the effect of repelling, while what is re 

ny of the t ivors of vulgarity and ostentation.” a 

emes illus bject of proportion, the book has several hide 

i described to offer: “ But proportion is not a ques- ponely 

possible i1 tior v of regulating the subdivisions of spaces; ago, 

house, the t o of the correct amount respectively of hed 

neiples ex O! 1 and plain surfaces that go to make up val 

ue here ti pleasing result. This is a point whieh ge 

d, and if de ilways receive the attention it deserves. By 

letter ney in decorating is to err rather on the , 

ransfo1 r-decoration than of over-severity. Even littl 

Id art tited purse the temptation seems to be — 

jul ggzest show of one’s money, at the and 

ng quality, not that of quantity. But it too 

be ne in mind that any object which has port 

3 ness decorated all over, whether it be a are ( 

fol overed with chip carving, or a whole } give 

it the sat mented from floor to ceiling, it is not natu 

that me telling as if part only were embellished friez 

ed the UI left plain for contrast. Herein consists nenc 

ondu é f proportion in determining exactly the fillin 

i, And itionship between reticence and enrichment trat 

color t} cause the latter to be appreciated at its wha 

h has, of ft Costliness and elaboration demand a * 

11 been f eir appraisement; without it they are vir- prac 

xperl tur sted.”’ . friez 

demonstrat S principles as these we all applaud, recog- ther 

, im! e phys niz eir point and value. That some of the In si 

Bedroom, Designed by Ambrose Heal, Jr. ical effect of color, ilh ns fall below the high standard set by the 
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Ingle-nook, Designed by Waring & Gillow—Manchester 


text, shows that in England, as well as in America, 
theory is still ahead of practice. To the American 
eve the wall treatments, aside from paneling, lack 
simplicity. The subdivisions, in many instances, 
are manifold, and. in a black and white reproduc- 
tion, are confused and complicated. The actual 
room would undoubtedly produce a different im- 
pression, for the English decorator has reduced 
color to a science; and an exquisite harmony of 
woodwork, wall hangings, rugs, curtains and uphols- 
tery produces a unity which the illustrations can- 
not convey. 

On the theme of divisions and subdivisions the 
English view point is instructive. 

“The full number of horizontal divisions a wall 
will admit are five — viz., to enumerate them from 
the top downward, cornice, frieze, filling, dado and 
skirting. Of these the first and last may be re- 
garded as fairly constant, while of the remainder 
it is rather exceptional to find more than two, the 
dado having fallen out of favor for years past.” 

A wall treatment quite common in American 
houses is thus mentioned: 

“A simple and effective device is to dispense 
altogether with the cornice at the angle where wall 
and ceiling meet, treating the uppermost part of 
the wall, to the depth, asy, of eighteen inches or so, 
precisely the same way as the ceiling itself, and 
making, below the band, a marked horizontal 
division, which may fulfill at once the ornamental 
function of a cornice and the practical uses of a 
picture rail.” 

Such a scheme, if we may judge from the illus 
trations, is uncommon in England, although car- 
ried to the point of monotony here. 

Decorators and architects on this side have of 
late given more prominence to the cornice — 
particularly to the well-designed cornice of wood. 
For many years the cornice was almost a lost order 
in our house building. The reaction from the 
hideous gingerbread cornice of thirty or so years 
ago, resulted in rooms lacking this important 
structural feature. Then came the cove, which 
had little to recommend it, and then lower side 
walls and the wide angle molding which fulfilled, 
in a measure, the function of a cornice. 

“Upper third’’ effects, as we know them, have 
little place in English decoration. 
one or two illustrations but are classed as unusual 
and not altogether desirable, marking a division 
too near the center of the room for either pro- 
portion or artistic value. ‘ Friezes’’ and “ fillings” 
are treated at length and many attractive examples 
given of both. The “filling,’’ or main hanging is 
naturally the key-note of the room, and to give the 
frieze or other minor decoration too much promi- 
nence is to mar the real value of the former. Figured 
fillings combined with decorative friezes are illus- 
trated extensively, although the practice is some- 
what deplored in the text: 

“In the ease of floral designs it is a common 
practice among wall paper artists to provide both 
frieze and filling to go together in one consecutive 
theme. But it is a moot question, even in dealing 
in such simple elements as floral or abstract motijs, 


They appear in’ 


whether, instead of oc- 
cupying the whole sur- 
face with ornament, it is 
not more effective, to 
contrast patterned friezes 
with plain fillings and 
vice versa.” 

William Morris, we 
learn, never counte- 
nanced the frieze. To 
wit: ‘Considerable ex- 
yverience and judgment 
te need to be exercised 
if the use of two patterns 
on one and the same wall 
is not produced a result 
the reverse of satisfactory. 
The late William Morris, 
indeed to whom wall art 
owes an incalcuable debt, 
was so keenly sensible to 
the artistic hazards at- 
tendant on the practice 
that he never would cater 
to a demand for friezes; 
and of the numerous 
paper hangings designed by him every one is a 
filling.”’ 

Unquestionably in the average American house, 
the most satisfactory wall treatment is the filling, 
used from baseboard or wainscot to the ceiling line. 

Of wall decoration in general, the advice is 
sound: 

“One invariable condition to be observed of 
interior wall-surfaces, that they keep their place as 
backgrounds for humankind and for the furniture 
and other objects requisite for human needs. Walls 
in a word, should never be allowed to obtrude 
themselves into greater prominence than strictly 
belongs to things accessory and subordinate. .. . In 
passageways and halls a fairly pronounced pattern 





Wall Decoration, Designed by W. J. Neatby 


may not be out of place — nay, it may often pro- 
vide a suitable and sufficient decoration of itself; 
but in living-rooms, where the wall surfaces will 
have to be broken up with furniture, pictures, and 
bric-a-brac, a quieter and more subdued type of 
background is required. A design that boldly 
attracts attention and yet is half-hidden behind a 
picture or piece of furniture, is tantalizing, destroy- 
ing all sense of ease and repose. A paper ought to 
be nothing more than a pattern printed paper. It 
ought on no account to bear a deceptive resem- 
blance to marble mosiac, wood,matting, embroidery 
canvas or any other textile or material which it is 
not.” 


The subject of side walls —both English and 
American — might be continued indefinitely if 
space permitted. As only a twelfth of the book 
is devoted to wall decorations and this article aims 
to be but a comment upon the book, extended 
comparisons are bapeatliile - -and perhaps super- 
fluous for the value of the book lies in the book 
itself. 

The illustrations for the decorative portion of the 
volume are drawn from examples of the work of 
Waring and Gillow, Liberty & Co., Heal and Son, 
Hampton & Sons, W. Flockhart, The Goodyears, 
C. R. Ashbee, Morris & Co., Arthur Sanderson & 
Son, Jeffery & Co., and other well-known firms and 

The color schemes in the various living-rooms, 
morning-rocms, breakfast-rocms, ete., are werihy 
of special note for they are far removed from Ameri- 
can tendencies—which, incline to the hackneyed 
and the conventional. A dining-room, designed by 
Liberty & Co., is described as having ivory wood- 
work, walls in which pale green and mauve pre- 
dominate, and furniture in mahogany in a rich tone 
inclining to a deep violet; a bedroom, decorated by 
Mr. Leonard Wyburd, has walls, woodwork, and 
furniture of pale silver gray, the moldings and 
enrichments being picked out in white, metal work 
of a dull silver finish, and carpets and hangings of 
old rose. A morning-room has a white trim, a 
figured filling in blue, silver, and pale green, a plain 
green rug, and furniture painted gray. Old blue, 
green, ivory, and plum are used in another room, 
while green and mauve, green and lavender, green 
and violet are used over and over, softened by ivory 
paint, silver gray, or mahogany — the latter never 
exhibiting the logwood-red stain favored by many 
American furniture makers. 

The book is full of suggestions to be accepted or 
rejected according to their practical value. Of 
articular charm are the schemes for bedrooms, 
a 1 no Pome and morning-rooms, all of which 
offer admirable hints for the treatment of our 
country houses. The use of chintz and cretonne, 
linens and printed cottons should receive more 
attention at the hands of our decorators, particu- 
larly in homes built for summer occupancy. 

Other subjects are Furniture, Firegrates and 
Mantelpieces, Stained Glass, Artificial Lighting, 
Door Furniture and other Fittings, Textile Fabrics, 
Embroidery, Porcelain and Earthenware, Metal 
and Glassware, and Garden Furniture. Each is 
treated in relation to the house and illustrated bv 
examples of the best contemporaneous work in 
England. Several of these topics will be discussed 
in the August House BEavuTIFUL. 

(The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, John 
Lane Company, New York. Price $2.00.) 


HIS EXTREMITY 
O very weepsome was the fate 
Of young Abijah Root: 
He sought the hand of Sally Smith, 
And got — her father’s foot. 
—-Julien Josephson in Inppincot?’s. 


A PUZZLE 
A cadet said, “‘ If z means ‘unknown,’ 
Why, we'll just have the greatest fr. 
We will puzzle the col., 
With riddles infol., 
Concerning the greatest gr.’’ 
— Judge. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE SONGS 
My money lies over the ocean, 
My money lies over the sea; 
My bankers with love and devotion 
Take care of my money for me. 
‘CHORUS. 
Take care, take care, take care of my money for 
me, for me, , ‘ 
Take care, take care, take care of my money — for 
me. 





Last night as I lay on my pillow, 
Last night as I lay on my bed, 
Last night as I lay on my pillow 
I dreamt that the market was dead. 
CHORUS. 
Dreamt that, dreamt that, dreamt that the market 
was dead, was dead. 
Dreamt that, dreamt that, dreamt that the market 
— was dead.— Puck. 


















































































THE STORY OF ENGLISH FU RNI PURE 
URNITURE has been so exhaustively By E. GUY DAWBER lefined knees, and became cabriole legs, : 
dealt with during the past few years in +4 ‘ ‘a vl fore this time, had not been seen in Eng- k 
books, magazines, and newspapers that ul fashion which soon usurped the old square i 
it is difficult to approach the subject erally strewn. Chairs during all this period —the | ipports, and became universal. Though 
from any new standpoint. In the time end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seven h vle of furniture lingered in country disricts 
at my disposal it is not possi le to do more than teenth centuries —- were still scarce, and only found fo nother fifty years, vet the character was 
briefly trace its development in England from in the more prosperous households, and reserved ¢ ered. As a rule, at this early period, 
the Middle Ages to the present day, and no attempt for the heads of the family th Y of chairs were formed of a wide cut, and 
has been made to deal with it from the archeo- Practicallv all furniture in England at this period — shay nter splat, at first jar-shaped, and later } 
logical or the collector’s point of view. It has was made of oak, and though other woods were Dp nd carved, placed between side uprights 
for most of us an interest beyond the mere appre- introduced by foreigners — the Flemish settle ected at the top by either a straight or 
ciation of its beauty, and is so closely interwoven in particular, using ebony, walnut, cypress, and 1 il The raised and elaborate top of Charles 
with the habits and customs of past ages, and so cherrywood — oak continued | he favorit I sinks into simple curves, and the carved- 
clearly exemplifies the manners and tas‘es cf the material. Perhaps the most constru lv pet | passes, never to return. 
time, that its interes* is almost human. Thecarv- fect period of English furniture was the end of thi ( gto a great extent, at this time — the 
‘ing and ornamentation of the various pieces, the sixteenth and first half of the sev: nth centuries f the eighteenth century — was spar- 
skill with which thev are constructed, and the and though it was based almost entirely o1 Assit I 1, the tendency being tow: greater 
materials of which they are made, all claim our influences and detail, and the outlines may suggest nd grace of line in furniture. A delicate 
careful study and regard. extraneous origin, it retained a character essentiall\ I ent was carved on the knee of the leg 
Furniture for domestic use was generally made English, and soon lost any trac eign influ ng sometimes modeled after a lion’s 
of wood, and, therefore, to attempt to follow the ence. The workmanship was of the best, the con vw, and the wide curved and hollowed 
history and continuity of design throughout the — struction admirable, and framed in a manner eal nel of the back was decorated with a shell 
Middle Ages is almost impossible, owing to the culated to withstand the roughest usag: The old at p and delicately inlaid with marquetry 
seantiness of the material at our disposal; but court cupboard now hecomes the elaborate cabinet, M ry is one of the distinguishing char- 
from manuscript illustrations we find nearly all with folding-doors below, recessed upper part and act of late Dutch seventeenth century fur 
the examples down to the middle of the sixteenth overhanging top, with turned and molded pendants 1 nd when treated in a quiet and simple 
century of an ecclesiastical character, or what we —the whole richly molded, carved. and inlaid I vas very pleasing; but although it became 
regard as such, though, of course, like the archi- often framed into the paneling and treated asa t n for some years in this countrv, and 
tecture “ that time, it was the mere vernacular _ structural part of the room cha inets, clock-cases, and indeed all surfaces, 
in every-day use. f pportunities for the new sivle of decora- 
Much furniture in these times — the Middie Chairs and Tables t never took b Becy a. ~ aera ae 
Ages -- was of a permanent character, fitted into The chairs, whether arm or single, were framed 1 out 
and forming part of the actual structure, and the with four, six, seven, and sometimes eight rails to paper of this sort it is hardly more than 
remainder was confined to simple forms, such as the legs, the bottom ones close down on the floor py to touch upon the influences that gradu- 
stools, benches, chests, and tables, with heavier — to enable the feet te be kep 1e damp stones ; red the styles of furniture in England: 
leces in the way of buffets, cabinets, and presses. -As boarded floors came into fashion the front rails ily speaking, it may be said to follow the 
The same materials were used for making furni- were raised or omitted, to give more freedom t ( rary architecture of the time, and in the 
ture as for fitting up the buildings, and so it comes the feet. All the horizonta: ;.. vere tencned h century this was so marked that many 
about that certain furniture is invariably asso- into the uprights and pinned with oak pegs, and f craftsmen and cabinetmakers based 
ciated with a certzin material. Furniture followed the whole put together with a degree of strength | ens almost exclusively on the models of 
the evolution of architecture, and every change and rigidity truly wonderful, and admirably adapted ng architects of the day. 
in one was reflected in the other; to trace, there- to the material they were made of . 
fore, these changes in detai! is to write the history Many of the chairs, the arn particula Queen Anne Styles 
of both. "were bpd elaborate, with carved backs, rails, and early part of the eighteenth century, Sir 
, turned or molded legs, with names, dates, and en ( ver Wren had been for some vears rebuild- 
Yorkshire and Westmoreland blems cut upon them, the carving generally con I lon after the Great Fire, and had gathered ; 
Household furniture was characterized by sim- sisting of a series of interlacing or geometrical pat ul im a school of designers and carvers whose 
plicity and stability of construction, and, as much _ terns, cut with a “parting’’ tool, or with a design fi upon furniture makers was very marked. ; 
of it had to be shifted from one castle to another outlined and sunk some sixteenth of an inch, and! e age of constructive joinery and beautiful 4 
when any great persunage moved, its supply was colored. nd tradition permeated the whole country. 
necessarily limited, and rooms were consequently Of the single chairs, the thre: s best know1 roken and curved pediments over doors § 
sparingly furnished. Great armouries and court are the Yorkshire, Derbyshire, « Lar ney-pieces, and the carving of Grinling § 
cupboards formed the chief pieces in the halls of types. The Yorkshire one shows the peculiar G soon caught the popular taste, and found : 
large establishments; stools and chests were the arched and cusped work, with the small turned I n the cabinets and furniture of the time is 
principal seats, and began as early as the fourteenth pendants and shafts planted on the side rails. The 1 nthus leaf, so common upon the knees of = & 
century to be fitted with upright backs and arm Yerbyshire chairs are very similar, from the seat ‘le and chair legs, and the shell on the 
pieces — a survival of which is still occasionally downwards, but are differently treated in the backs 1} | of the backs, are both directly borrowed § 
seen in the old settles in country inns and farm- The cross-rails are straight, and bet ween tI : tectural details; indeed the scallop shell, : 


ith Queen Anne furniture, can be traced 


heuses in the northern counties — Yorkshire and three arches ares introduced, divided 
: . verv early davs. It was used in Classic 


Westmoreland especially. For a long period the turned spindles, with split ones, as 
craftsman was influenced by the arenitecture of shire chairs, planted on the sides \issance times for the inverted tops of 
the building, and he borrowed ali required detail is one very characteristic deta h 1iches, for water basins, for fountains, 
for his decoration from either the structure, metal period. Turned work, at first coarse and heavy rative backgrounds for busts and _ vases, 


































work, or textiles. In wrought-iron work, especially, for table legs, balusters, and newels, ete., had beer 41 1 favorite ornament in later French work 
the locks, hinges, and handles of furniture were in use for vears; and now sn turned spindles in ar ughout the first quarter of the eighteenth 
often marvels of skill. oak or ebony, with round or acorn-shaped termi ! n this country. 

For many vears much of the manufactured nations, were split and laid on the sides and rails \ time we see how marked was the influ- 
pieces of furniture came from abroad, and for long and turned drops were added below tables, chairs I rchitecture on interior decoration and furni- 
afterwards the influx of foreign workmen from and cabinets. he fashion was copied from abroad tur urchitect was the chief director in all mat- 
Italy and the Netherlands hindered the develop- as this treatment was common in France and th: tyle, proportion, and arrangement until 
ment of « distinctive and national taste; up to Netherlands during the sixteenth and seventeenth gr ul of the actual furniture was designed by 
the close of the sixteenth century there was hardly centuries. The so-called Lancashire chairs, again, hit is not too much to claim that the classic § 
a definite and decided tradition. After the design are somewhat like those of Yor! id Derby | predominant throughout the furniture of 
of furniture began to break through its ecclesias- shire, but the backs are generall) und filled = + iteenth century, is mainly attributable to §& 
tical environment, when the Renaissance in Jtaly in at the top with a solid panel 3 varieties ence of architects. x 
had developed in England, then we find a real were based on these models, and of the name of Chippendale first became known §& 
national stvle graduaily being evolved. country widely varying designs are found though ir e middle of the eighteenth century, and §& 

The most common kind of seats at this time the main lines they follow these types s work at the time was but little thought 
were the “joyned” or framed stools, settles, and Up to the time of the Restoration, howevs now it holds almost a unique position. His 
long benches. The tables, which a century pre- in England, chairs, tables, and cabinets were near! fit k was published in 1754, and in reading q 
vious were plain boards laid upon trestles, were now always constructed with straight framings; the legs nnot help admiring the power he possessed § 
often richly carved with heavy turned and molded _ stretchers, and rails were always straigl f we ining the seeming incongruities of the so- 
legs, generally covered with elaborate embroid- except the furniture based upon Italian models rench, Gothic, and Chinese styles which 
eries, velvets, and satins, fringed and emblazoned Towards the close of the century. the spiral twisted yy nso fashionable, and in making out ofthem & 
with arms in silver and gold. The foot-rails were legs, adopted from Flanders, can nto fashio: t and harmonious pieces of furniture, and 
important features in these old dining-tables, as in and the plain circular turned ones ! nto disuse ng to them such symmetry and dignity 
the chairs, for thev not only added much to their Furniture gradually begins to lose its rigid lines; W n his work how all his effect was obtained 
strength and rigidity, but they kept the feet from and the influence of the Dutch cabinetmakers I line and carving onlv, for though inlav, 
the damp rushes with which the floors were gen- becomes evident. The legs very slowly developed — vw nd painting had long been in use, he dis- 
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Rooted with “Taylor Old Style” 
Tin in 1871 


These buildings house the roofing firm of Wallace 
Brothers Company, of Lafayette, Indiana. The one in the 
toreground was built in 1871 and its roof of ‘¢’Taylor Old 
Style” tin, laid at that time, is in good condition to-day. 
With the exception of a few coats of paint, it has required 


In 1852 a dwelling and a store in Moorestown, N. J., were roofed with our “Old Style” tin by Georg« 
T. Doughten. These two roofs to day are practically as good as if put on last year. After fifty-four years 
of service they bear every indication of proving their durability for another half century. 


Tin affording service of this kind has our name and trade-mark stamped on every sheet. Our free booklet, “* A 
de to Good Roofs,” is all that its title implies. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Philadelphia 
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places shown 
in our splendid 
book of designs, 
are marvels in 
house decora- 
tion. Original 
in conception, 
elaborate yet 
chaste in lines 
and contour, 
they offer to the 
discriminating 
buyer some- 
thing that will 
add the finish- 
ing touch to 
library, draw- 
ing-room or 


dining room. 











(P @A study of our illustrated catalogue will give you a 
new conception of how ornate, dignified and eminently 
pleasing 2 Brick Fireplace may be. This catalogue con- 
tains a wide variety of special designs, suitable to any 
Style of interior decoration. A postal will bring 
‘catalogue. May we send it? 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 


2027 West 12th Street, Chicago, Ill. 











Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the Na1ap FILTER 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 
expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 


Sudbury Bldg. 














Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject ? 
nd us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 
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carded them altogether, and w iin s ma nd cumbrous than that of /Chippen. 
hogany. But he did not, as so many ppose though, perhaps, lacking the power of 
originate a style; he only carried on the existing ind dignity of appearance so associated 
traditions of the day, and clo LU Ires! \ vork of the latter yet, without doybt, his 
detail of his own, or borrowed her irces style that had more to do with influenc- 
In his chairs, for which he wi 1 oted e of the day than any other. The name 
the broad seat and carved b: ni e his ys be associated with the shield and heart- 
strongest features, had been in us mngland fo1 chairs with the straight tapering legs 
more than half a century, and « s aln len I th he oceasionally adhered to the now 
tical in outline had been made by unknown me n briole legs, yet his preference lay for 
all over the country. His Chinese chait used nd more direct forms. He also favored 
upon the fashion familiarized by Sir William Chan nt of painted and japanned work to 
2ers, with square underframing and ra re sin h the color and decoration of rooms 
ilar in construction to those of irlier Jacobean = . 
period, and show how loth the makers re to The Adam Brothers 
.ose hold upon the traditions of the past lar mention must be made of the broth- 
At this time the country was full of excellent and of Robert especially, who was, per- 
cabinetmakers, and the tas erything of t great a designer of furniture as any in the 
the new or French fashion was he a und by I he strict formality of Robert’s designs 
publishing a book upon work vhich doubtless ¢a ed to his classical training, and researches 
many of his contemporaries I umiliar, Chip brother in Spalatio, and to him must be 
ndale has gained a reputati vhich perhaps is | the credit of having introduced the ele- 
ardly deserved; for though he crystallized th nement that marks the furniture of his 
floating ideas of the day and published them as 1ame of the brothers was so far-reaching 
designs, yet he cannot be credited with their entir time hardly a house of any pretension 
originality. It is difficult to g er the fact that W r decorated without their co-operation, 
it is impossible to identify he d ; pul 0 rgolesi, and Angelica Kauffman they 
lished in his books with ex hat great deal, and, like other architects, 
he was a most able craftsman, a super! rver books of their designs for decorative 
and a clever and ingenious draughtsman, every nd furniture, which, without doubt, as- 
one will admit; but it is ope n whether ducating and forming the public taste 
it is right to attribute to him t! ginating of the f riod Their furniture was designed not 
style that now bears his nam: e room, but ol particular positions in 
: P t and the fireplaces, especially, with the 
Minor Designers nnev Fontes 9 delicately inlaid and ex- 
At this period a great many pub irved, with their tall mirrors over, and 
lished of designs for furnitur h architects ut rirandoles, make most effective pieces 
and cabinetmakers, all mor ss trade cata tior There is a peculiar airy grace and 
logues — Mathias Lock, Copeland, |! ind May | nse of proportion and fitness about Adam 
hew, Mainwaring, and many others. These v ssu f und work which is especially captivating, 
ed broadcast all over England, and é luence ! ittributable to the designers’ architec- 
must be attributed much of ture ther t ning 
made; but in country distric plified [Thomas Sheraton furniture, perhaps, 
and, though following the new fas he constru rea acme of delicacy and finish, and sank 
tion and tradition of the earli cl lowest ebb, and it is matter for much 
adhered to. Chairs and r al t aman who could design such master- 
frequently met with in wide rts of | Sheraton should at the close of his career 
the country, some plain and hers « rately to positive ugliness. In his finest work 
carved, clearly showing tha es designs and reat sincerity and truthfulness; the orna- 
patterns were common prope! st the cab lecoration is only introduced as part of 
netmakers of the time, who « hed tl oO! t r nm, and admirable construction and 
not as they felt inclined i ( s had ] nanship are alwavs found. 
claw-and-ball feet, cabriole legs 1 the anthus n worked a great deal in mahogany and 
leaf, the successor of the shell nees, and , painted and inlaid, and seldom had 
very often the little “ forget-n flower so I to much carving. His ornament is very 
used by Grinling Gibbons 1 into the | nd chaste, chiefly consisting of a combi- 
in several places. Towards t! 1 f the cen classical details, urns, rosettes, festoons, 
tury we find the square legs in { 1 car rs, and his favorite pendent bell flower or 
ing confined almost exclusively t uC In his earlier work simplicity of out- 
Now, whatever we may thi to-da f tl l ne of his greatest characteristics; and 
general design of Chippendal! 1 | " borate the decoration, it always formed 
workers, there is no doubt t! these mous 1 a part of the furniture, and did not give 
cabinet makers thoroughly appreciated the proper 1 ression of being applied merely for the sake 
limits within which carving, as apy 1 to furniture ent. There is no doubt that his influence 
should be confined. Lowness | laptatior ly felt throughout the country, even more 
to the structural lines, the empl yh pes Ras Chippendale, and a great amount 
imum of plain surface with a ! ar) 1 and quiet work was the result. 
ing, are all strongly marked « ) f tl t of eminent furniture-makers and de- 
work of this period. There is t teh o1 fitly closed with Gillow, whose 
destroy the dress, cr projecting hurt tl eC inlaying with delicate threads and 
pant. Close-grained, hard ral the etal his work is not in any way equal 
material almost universally em 1; al the f his predecessors, and after him furniture 
extreme delicacy and fineness arving sug apidly declined that by the middle 
gest this material alone, and sil enth century it absolutely ceased to 
of application to oak, as to a nd n art 
of wood. vy things with regard to furniture stand 
Shearer was one of the I t minent in bygone days — the first, that 
value of satinwood, which letail were so admirably adapted to 
veneered, and also that of vas made of; the second, that it 
for inlay and marquetry. H i the \ o singularly suitable to its environ- 
one man who was not carri acts that mainly contribute to its 
ing taste for the French st | nterest. How admirably suited was 
of providing good, solid f e of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
everyday pecple. His fur ts setting of panelled and tapestried 
sible, and ingenious, and w-ceiled rooms, and latticed casements; 


ration. color and severe lines harmonized 
Hepplewhite may, perh ndings, and gave just that sense of 

called the originator cf a s I that was needed to accord with the 

tinctiveness and characte! manners of the day. 

pre-eminently English feeling , again, of yet a later period — that 

out from that of the mar gany school of the eighteenth century 

were his contemporararies. His w ogether which stands unrivalled in its pro- 
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duction of beautiful furniture. How pleasantly 
the graceful curves and sinuous lines of the dark 
wood show up against the white paneled rooms of 
the Georgian period; nothing could be more suit- 
able to its environment than the delicate yet viile 
workmanship of Chippendale and his contem- 
poraries. : , 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the influence of architects in guiding public taste 
was evidently much greater than now, and the 
wublished works and drawings of such men as Inigo 
Sane, Wren, Chambers, the brothers Adam, and 
many others, show that the designing of the fit- 
tings and furniture came well within the scope of 
their work. They were thoroughly conversant 
not only with the planning and arrangement of fur- 
niture, but were consulted as a matter of course 
by their clients, who did not venture to decide 
such matters without their aid — a great contrast 
to the feeling to-day. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
though the design of furniture was still influenced 
by the architectural features and character of the 
houses it adorned, it begins to show that the neces- 
sity for the two being absolutely in harmony with 
each other was not considered essential, for a great 
school of specialists in furniture-making had arisen, 
and the association between the architect and 
cabinet-maker was beginning to weaken. 

The Victorian Era 

About half a century ago, or even less, a time 
when perhaps domestic architecture in England 
was at its lowest ebb, things reached such a pass 
that the fashion in furniture became absouutely re- 
gardless of architectural principles of fitness, and 
only the idea of comfort and luxury prevailed, 
until the inevitable reaction set in, and people, 
finding they could no longer get new furniture which 
was not an eyesore, perforce reverted to the o 9po- 
site extreme, viz., the older styles of former days. 

There is undoubtedly a great effort being made 
at the present time among many of our ablest 
designers and craftsmen to remedy this by pro- 
ducing designs for furniture original and artistic 
in treatment; but I feel, and I may be entirely 
wrong, that the reason this movement has not 
been so successful as it might be, is that labelling 
their efforts with the hall-mark of “simplicity” 
—that admirable but much abused term — the 
feeling of modern furniture is somewhat too archaic 
and too primitive to appeal to the luxurious age 
in which we live. It is the eld story of the swing 
of the pendulum —- the over-elaboration so con- 
spicuous in the bad styles of our fathers has led 
many to go to the opposite extreme, and design 
furniture which is too simple and whose lines are 
too rigid and severe to combine, as they should do, 
simplicity, elegance, and comfort. Not only in 
design, but also in material, are we too archaic,-— 
mahogany giving place to untouched oak; polished 
woods to ruw green stains, and inlaid satinwood 
to pewter and ash!— furniture, in fact, more 
suitable to country cottages, or simple and unpre- 
tentious houses, and quite unfitted for rooms with 
any greater claims to decoration or design. 

There is still too much inclination in aiming at 
simplicity of form to neglect the beauties of form 
altogether. Because moldings have been exces- 
sively or wrongly employed, there is a tendency 
to abjure them altogether, so losing one of the 
main factors in creating beauty and interest. 

_ Of course, to class the whole of the modern fur- 
niture produced to-day in such a category would 
be absurd, for we have designers and craftsmen 
who, if only given the opportunity, can design and 
make furniture which can rival the productions 
of the past ages. But until there is some settled 
standard of thought and tradition permeating the 
whole country, any efforts at design in furniture 
must be but isolated and individual 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 








A theological student was sent one Sun- 
day to supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecti- 
cut Valley town. A few days after, he 


received a copy of the weekly paper of that place 
with the following item lh see “Rev. ——, 
of the senior class at Yale seminary, supplied the 
pulpit at the Congregational Church last Sunday, 
and the church will now be closed three weeks for 
repairs.”’— Cleveland Leader. 








Luxury unites with economy, and radiant beauty 


Of 
g, 
with healthfulness in “Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories. 


Each piece of “Stasdard” Ware is the most beautiful—the most economi- 
cal and satisfactory for whatever purpose it is designed. 
“Stavdard’ Ware adds a distinctive note of good taste to the home—brings 











the self-gratification of owning the best and the keen satisfaction of lasting 
service. Its hard, smooth, china-like surface is sanitary perfection, yet under- 
neath is the durability of iron. “Stasdad” Ware is a modern home necessity— 
indispensable to the health, comfort and convenience of every family. Its 
always moderate cost is only true economy when measured by the service test. 

Our book ““ MODERN BATHROOMS" tells you how to plan, 
buy and arrange your bathroom and illustrates many beautiful and 
inexpensive rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 











CAUTION: Every piece of “Stesder®” Ware bears our 
“Stacderd” ** Green and Gold" guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark cast on the outside. Unless the label 
and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not Ware 
Refuse substitutes — they are allinferior and will cost you 
more inthe end. The word Standarff is stamped on all of 
our nichkeled fittings ; specify them and see that you get 
the genuine with your bath and lavatory, etc 


Standard Sanitary Mf.Co, Dept. S, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York : ‘Steséerf” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C, 


together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the 
mos: complete and beautiful booklet on the subject and contains 
100 pages. 
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CORNELL 


PORTABLE AUTO HOUSES 
COTTAGES AND CAMPS 





Simple as building blocks—-solid as ce- 
ment. They look well—they last well. 
Stock styles and sizes from $100 to $300 
each. Special designs to fit special sur- 
roundings submitted upon request. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
just from the press 


WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


Dept. 3, ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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In the 
Adirondack Mountains 















r 
A Quiet Picnic ‘n the Adirondacks 
The principal hotels have made great improve- 
ments during the past winter anticipating an unusually 
prosperous season, and the indications now are that 
1906 in the Adirondack Mountains will be the 
greatest season ever known. 
The New Y ork Central Lines take you to the 
Adirondack Mountains from Every Direction 
For a copy of New York Central Lines Four-Track Series No. 20, “‘The Adirondack M 
Reach Them,” send a two-cent stamp to George H Daniels, Manager, General Advertici 2 
Central Station, New York 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH Bewvenn 
Passenger TrafficManager Passenger Traffic Manager Gass 
| New York Chicago LINES , 
— 4 











START EARLY when building and decide upon your 
fireplaces. For durability and beauty select BRICK 
MANTELS. Every one a work of art. 
. Catalogue sent upon application to Philadelphia & 
Boston Face Brick Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

















A BOOK OF BUNCAL ows 
New, Original and Beat 
and a Half Story Bungalows, w pla é 
and estimates. Artistically | i i s. N 
other book like it, Send for it and ‘ ut plans 
Price by mail $2.00 
NEW PICTURESQUE COTTAGES, 
for Subar' jomes, $1.00. 
PICTURESQUE gee Vol. Ill, 3 
CG. HOLMAN, Architect, 
H-1020 mF... St. 
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mail, 21.00. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SONG 
OHN cuTTs, 1661-1707 
nly tell her that I love: 
Leave the rest to her and fate; 
me kind planet from above 
May perhaps her pity move; 
rs on their stars must wait 
Only tell her that I love! 
Why, O wba should I despair? 
Merev’s pictured in her eve: 
onee vouchsafe to hear, 
Welcome Hope and farewell Fear! 
too good to let me die. 
Why, O why should I despair? 
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arise, the latter being blotched with a blackish 
shade toward their tips. In the center of the 
flower is the seed-bearing pistil. ; 
These flowers have a slight odor which might 
he disagreeable to many people. This is not notice- 
able, however, except when blossoms are very close 
at hand, and it does not interfere in the least with 
their usefulness in the garden or in the home. In 
the garden they may be planted along the borders 
in sufficient numbers to give a distinctive color, 
or in beds by themselves where the brilliant flowers 
will stand relieved against the fine green foliage. 
For blossoms of such’ delicate texture these 
poppies serve admirably as cut flowers. They 
may be locsely displayed in vases or bowls, and are 
particularly attractive when shown with some of 
the leaves in clear glass rose-bowls so that the 
delicate stems are seen through the glass. Very 
delightful color harmonies may be made by placing 
the flowers in vases, colored in plain tones of yellow, 
and they are of course attractive when placed in 
jars colored in neutral tones of gray or green. 
California poppies are of easy culture. The 





California Poppies 


fine seeds should be sown where the plants are to 
blossom. It is said that the best results are 
obtained when fresh seed is sown in early autumn, 
a protection of some loose mulch being given 
through the winter. One can get, however, ex- 
cellent results by planting the seed in early spring 
in the open ground. The seedlings should be 
gradually thinned until the plants are about ten 
inches apart. These flowers, on account of their 
beauty and simplicity, as well as their ease of cul- 
ture, are especially desirable for school gardens 
and children’s home gardens, a fact, however, 
which should not prevent the most skilful gardener 
from enjoying them. 


STORY OF A SEVRES VASE 

\ wealthy manufacturer in the potteries is at 
present the subject of a good joke. While on a 
continental tour he purchased a Sévres vase for 
some hundreds of pounds and brought it home 
most carefully. 

Thinking that the foreman of his works might 
gather a hint from the design, he called that gentle- 
man in and showed him his treasure. ‘“‘How do 
you like it?” he asked. 

_ The foreman took the vase in his hand, turned 
it over and returned it with the brief reply:. ‘1 
don’t think that I can learn much from it.” 

“Why not?” asked the manufacturer. 

“1 don’t like telling you, sir.” 

“Come — out with it.” 

_ “Well, I designed that vase myself. It is a 
foreign imitation of our own work and is worth 
£5 at the outside.”’—Line rpool Post. 


Howell —‘ Who was the fellow who went around 
with a lantern looking for an honest man?” “ Powell 
—*T don’t know, but if he were to try it to-day 
somebody would steal his lantern.”—- Woman's 
Home Companion. 





“What a lovely collection of odd cups!” ex- 
claimed a guest peering into the china cabinet; 
“did it take you long to get so many?” “Qh, 
no,” said the hostess; “those are samples of the 
sets we have had in the last two years!””— Detroit 
Free Press. 
































Home-Making 


Every home-lover should know what Dennison does to make 
home more comfortable and beautiful—of the thousand 
things of utility that make home-keeping easier—of the 
wealth of art that makes the plainest room a bower of beauty. 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper in all imaginable shades, as, , 
well as in the most beautiful designs, with which inexperienced 
hands may create Flowers so natural you imagine their fragrance; ‘ 
Garlands, Festoons, Lamp and Candle Shades, Curtains, Flower 
Pot Covers, Ice Cups, Bon-Bon Boxes, Waste Baskets, Whisk ~~? 
Holders, Hats and Costumes, and endless other eye-delights. 
Dennison’s Table Decorations in Crepe Paper: Lunch Sets, 
and Napkins that make the table more inviting and take the place 
of linen. Dennison’s Crepe Shelf Paper—something entirely new. 
Dennison’s Handy Boxes containing things most needed in the home; 
Dennison’s Passe-partout outfits for framing all kinds of pictures; Denni- 
son’s Glue, Paste and Mucilage in Patent Pin Tubes that never leak, clog, 
or collect dust; Dennison’s Household Labels for marking everything; 
- Dennison’s Tags for trunks, boxes and parcels; Dennison’s Jewelry Cabinets 
iA and Jewelry Cleaning Outfits; Perfumed Sealing Wax, Desk Supplies, 
% Wedding Cake Boxes, and so on until the pen runs dry in telling about 


S) ° » Home 
That all may know what Dennison is doing for them, Dennison’s Dictionary 
has been prepared. A self-indexed book of 240 pages, endless illustrations and 
colored plates, which tells you at a glance the very things you want to know 
most—how to make flowers and decorations of Dennison’s Crepe and Tissue paper— 
how to prepare for holidays and party nights, how to transform magazine pictures 
into veritable works of art with Dennison’s Passe-partout; how to systematize your 
; housekeeping, and a world of other ‘‘hows”’ well worth the knowing. 
ug oe DENNISON’S DICTIONARY 
7 ss is worth dollars to anyone. It is too valuable to be sent indiscriminately, so, just to 
, show your good intention, we ask you to send Ten Cents 
for postage. If you are not satisfied, we return the amount and 
let you keep the book. Address Dept. 15, at our nearest store, \ 























Dennison goods are sold by dealers everywhere. 








The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK, 15 John St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 

















4 PAINT—GOOD PAINT~—serves a dual purpose: It onesies | 
and beautifies. It preserves simply by excluding **the weather”’; it 
beautifies by tint and color. The longer it excludes “‘the weather,” 
the longer it retains its original tint and color, the better is the paint. 

Paints based on OXIDE OF ZINC remain longer impervious 
than other paints and they retain their pure tones long after other 
paints have faded or darkened. 


FREE THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question.” 





“Fal Wh How’and When.” 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Paints in Architecture.” 
“Specifications for Architects.” We do not grind zine in oil. Lists of manufacturers of oxide of zinc 


“French Government Decrees.” 








paints will be furnished on request. 
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e 
Hand Weaving THE BURLINGTON . 
sg ewig VENETIAN BLIND : 
Ill. Large Looms m 
T will at once be seen that the prin iples of dri 
weaving exemplified on the small loom find the 
their parallel in the larger loom which is merely H : =| It 
a development of the more primitive method. | [ij-——— -——<z —~ =~SBtt dle 
The warp is now horizontal instead of per <) 
ndicular and the harness is suspended on pulleys dis 
rom a beam, and raised or lowered by the use of bei 
treadles for the feet. The various parts correspon pe 
dent with the parts of small looms, though the is 
relative posittions are altered. Dressing the loom, ¢ 
| EA j al ERO | EB i.e., the process of making, beaming and drawing in 
the warp, is by no means a sim} r easy matter 
FOR WALLS As an old-country woman once said Weavin’ is re 
a nice, pleasant thing to do, but : he warp is 
‘é x ; the devil’s work.” 
Have you seen it? It is used in the There are several methods of making the warp 
that employed by the textile schools and by many of Burlington Venetian Blinds are made for 
CHURCH APARTMENT the old-time weavers being, perhaps, the most hase. They beep ane Oe - 
HOME OFFICE generally known. A frame is necessary with pegs bed may be regulate mingaarelnny vee bed Kine é 
SCHOOL HOTEL slaced at certain intervals, also a frame for bobbins ne, the oir. For veruaen hon Sax pre . 
e ‘“ ® he texture of the weave must first be decided, and 7 on ; Sak ix ao Ga alae 
It is handsome, hygienic, health- | a reed used of the required number of openings ot c 
saving. It will interest vou. dents per inch. The width of the reed in inches | Inside ‘Sliding ee nae —— 
ls — oe by oe number of dents pes Window Screens and Screen Doors of 
S a) inch, the pro uct mu up ied in ir y the ngeth n and highest quality material 
Send for samples and circulars. of the warp; this will give the number of yards of MADE TO ORDER ONLY 
yarn required, which is wound on bobbins and pla wood and finish 
e - ced in frames Phe vend for Free Catalogue. 
THE LEATHEROLE CO. ie es ee ale BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
142 West 23d Street NEW YORK > near ping frame 400 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. - 
"] and the tied end pped a ar 
\ onthefirst peg. Tl nds ae 
are gathered in the hand 
*t Build, Buy or R ial cud 
and carried round the 
Don’t Build, Buy or Rent and ewjlig and _ 
until you have disinterested expert Un oe oe -_ a It 
dollar-saving advice. nets we eee see oe ON SERVAT oR’ me! 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE ae te Gia wo hall senate OF MU SIC Term opens oa 
i H H firt } land 553. Rept. 20, 1906, 
House Hints Pub. Co., Dept. 36, Philadelphia S — FE int Aoony - 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. pes 
teady growth of over fifty years ene be int 
ervatory intoag o atio ditis now the ¢ 
MAKE YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL ot und Lest equipped school of music in America. anc 
PI wor 
er epartm vider special te 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and i ts ent ae and daily ennee iations are in ‘ to | 
Herbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list eapgecnantetog: the stude ut than the cost of : on 
free on application. in much demand as teachers and 4 den 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALiE ST. t year book address, : tha 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. ; 
Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 4 
is 
| 
u 
Placing the Warp pee Com ‘ 
Using Lease-rods Fastening the Threads — A { 
> She & 
The Harness Rod rhe Shed . . . > Wi 
| 4 
between the upper and lower s ( parate The Best onic 1 
them. The ends are then taker 1 placed on a When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged bea 
the pegs forming the lease Ch ire tl gatherd S out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- : It i 
in one hand and passed bac fort! r as be Wo: a: tiec 
many of the remaining pegs as : to con g ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, fou 
AT THE SEA SHORE plete the number of yards desired, a gy el Pa steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep r 
prickly heat, chafing suwbura anda | nearly a yard of waste in dres _ eee sey 
pkin troubles. Ourabeolutelynon-refiliable | ‘The warp is then carried ! ain | & 25 Cents at all druggists. ren 
where or by mails cents. Sample free. made and the process repeated u the required Be Insist upon the original. Ove 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N.J. | number of ends are on the frame. The lease a Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. tigt 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. rods are then placed in position, and tied together J The 
through holes in the ends made for the purpos« Sa 
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This is to pep the lease in place while putting the 
warp on the loom. 

The warp is then tied, forming a loop, and is 
slipped off the peg, and the right hand passed 
through. The warp within reach is grasped and 
drawn through the loop forming a new one, and 
the process is repeated until the warp is exhausted. 
It is then in the form of a chain and may be han- 
died freely without entangling the threads. 

A simpler method of making the warp is to 
dispense with the large bobbin frame; the lease 
being made by drawing the warp singly over the 
pegs. This method is often used when a fine warp 
is required and two or more ends are treated as 





Additional Harnesses 
for More Intricate 


Patterns 
Heddles 


one and drawn through the same heddle and dent 
It is simpler, but takes longer than the other 
method, and there is more danger of the warp being 
uneven in tension, | 4 

In placing the warp on the beam, a heck is 
necessary. The heck should be the length of the 
beam. It may be made of nails, placed at regular 
intervals in a strip of pine wood 14 inches square 
and rounded at the top. A corresponding piece of 
wood with a groove on the under side, wide enough 
to fit over the nail heads, should be ready to fasten 
on when the warp is placed between the nails. The 
dents, or spaces between the nails, should be wider 
than the dents of the reed. A rod the length of the 


Cn oemaamiie 
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Thrusting the Lease- 
rod through 
the Shed 
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Warp to be Covered 
by Filling 
Navajo 


Warp to Show 
‘“*Basket Weave”’ 
Not Reversible 


beam is run through the loop af the end of the warp. 

tis then untied, the ends separated in groups, and 
tied to the rod, which is then placed in the groove 
found in the warp beam, and is fastened to it. 

An assistant now becomes necessary. The 
sley which holds the reed, and the harnesses are now 
removed, and the warp passed through the loom, 
over the front bar, under the cloth beam and held 
tightly by some one sitting behind the warp beam. 
lhe number of ends in the warp being known, the 






















You'll want Quaker Oats for your breakfast, too, when you 
realize there is as much difference between Quaker Oats and 
ali other rolled oats, as there is between cream and milk. 


Quaker Oals 


is made of the best white oats, in the largest mills in the world, by 
special methods that insure absolute purity. 

Why should you eat inferior oats when you can buy Quaker Oats 
for the same price, and get a daintier, purer, more wholesome 
and more delicious cereal, that is easier to prepare and more 
appetizing when served? 

Buy a package of Quaker Oats today, and learn from actual test 
in your own home that Quaker Oats is positively the best. 

Sold by grocers everywhere, in large packages, for 10 cents. 
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Are you planning to have casement windows 
in your new house and in doubt as to their 
great superiority in every respect to the ugly 
old style guillotine sash? 

Have you casements in your present home 
which give you trouble ? 

IF so, you cannot afford to delay a day in send- 
ing for our illustrated booklet on casements. 
You need it now. 


HE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 
Dept. A. 17 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Pr Beautify: 


yourrHome : 






or Decorating 


you probably realize that 
inthe modern house the 
woodwork is an import- 
ant feature; its color and finish are often made the 
key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf of New York, the widelyknown 
writer and practical Decorator, is now a permanent 
member of our Staff in charge of the Decorative 
Department. She will, upon request, furnish to our 
patrons full color schemes for a single room or an 
entire building; also panels showing the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will make 
purchases of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge whatever 
to those using our productions. 








A letter addressei to Miss Greenleaf at our New 
York office will bring a prompt reply. Send ten 
cents for a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 
book of 25 pages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration, 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


27 Dearborn Ave., 38 Vesey St., 
Chicago New York 
. = 


ESTABLISHED 1865 











Decorative Textiles 


RICHTER MFG. CO. 
TENAFLY, N. J. 
NEW YORK ADDRESS, 20 EAST 21ST STREET 
Send for Samples, Dept. 2 














ussian Art Store 


2132 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Novel, Artistic, Useful, Newest mportations, 
Largest selection in Russian Hammered 
Brasses. Copper, Silver and Plate, Rare 
Collection of Antiquities, Curios, Lace and 
Drawn Work. 

Wesupply Art Shops, Dealersand Collectors 


M. R. Polakoff & Co. 8.0 yore Ae Sthestes 
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Virginia HotSprings 
2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery Nowhere Equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese palm room. Golf, 
tennis, swimming pool, fine livery a and all outdoor — 








THE NEW HOMESTEAD 
greatly improved, is modern in the strictest sense and per 


ized by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct N. Y .wire 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 

Famed for its Beautiful Scenery 
which operates solid through trains with the most modern 
equipment between New York and Cincinnati, and carry- 
ing Pullman sleepers to and from Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago, has direct connection for the Springs from the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. Stop- 
over allowed at Covington, Va., for Hot Springs on 
through tickets east and west under regular rules. Excur- 
sion tickets on sale at C. & O. offices and principal 
agencies of connecting lines. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 














dents in the heck are counted and 
of ends divided by the dents of t! 
tient being the number of ends t 
dent. If there should be an 


extra ends should be placed at regular 


The ends are placed in the heck 
tened on with cords to prevent tl 
ping out, and the warp is draw 
wound very tightly on the beam. | 


long one, it is well to place a la papel 


then between the ends as they are wi 
beam, for they have a tendency 
level of their own layer of wary 1 
thus becoming uneven, the ends 
When the warp is on the 
moved, the harnesses replaced 
warp with the lease rods still in 
abar attached tothe top of t! 
tied in groups, hanging just ba 
One person sits behind 
threads to another who sits i 
ends through the heddles 
Extreme care should be taker 
regularly, as a mistake in th 


weave and necessitate the work being repeat 


AUTIFUL 





and Four 


Variations on Two Up 


the ends are drawn throug 
tied in groups to prevent th 
and when finished the wary 
of the harness, the sley is | 
the ends are untied and di 
while they are retied as th 
is then attached with cords t 
the ends of the warp tied o1 
cloth beam is then tightened 
the warp-ends is over 
The harnesses are opera 
feet on the treadle; one tread! 
harness and lower anothe 
through which the shuttle 
principle as that exemplific 
After a few inches have bee 
that the warp has a tenden i 
the center as in the small lo« 
narrower. This is obviated 
to stretch it and hold it at 
should be moved forward as the wea 
Where only two harnesses art sea 
may be inserted in the warp behind 
to form patterns, and are used 
looms. Patterns may also bi 
color of the warp and filling 
When four harnesses are emp! 
drawn in to form a diagonal \ 
for a special pattern, in both « 
modified by the order in which t] 
Space does not permit « 
tion of the designs possible t« 
or four harnesses, but it is hoped that 1 
ciples and possibilities well understood 
teur weaver may be able t ot 
already woven, or to find sugg 
that may lead to original w 








VUESNITY 
A girl I once knew in Duques! 
Who lived at the end 
Received a bouqu 
On a bright summer dur 
But her quest for the sende 


Young Wije —“The landlord 
the bedroom, but will ha 
old paper and not scr: ape 
‘* Well, 
think, that room is much t 
American Spectator. 


that’s all right } 7 Wife 


Down 





) Th The Gorton | 


x Vapor Vacuum X 

— System of Heating 

| | 

: ITH this System you can govern 

| WV the heat in any room, by graduat- 

ing the opening of the radiator 

LJ ve, and the radiator will only be (J 

7) ed in proportion to the amount of 0 

- 1m admitted; therefore no room is 

rheated, which means a great saving r 

uel, 

t. | 

| | q Our new catalogue, 

giving full information, E 

7 mailed free on applica- o 
tion. — 





Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


| | » Liberty Street, New York City 
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PRICE CUT IN HALF 


Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan Price 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The House Beautiful $7. 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
__ FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. 
range for your magazine reading now 

















Regular 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO ; 
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Mugs and Steins 


F teapot collecting is a feminine madness, the 
acquiring of mugs and steins may be regarded 
as a masculine one. Viewed from a decora- 
tive standpoint the stein and the mug have 
qualities which place them far above the 
plate, the platter, or the teapot. The plate has 
received more than its share of attention, and the 
plate rail has become tiresome by undue popu- 
larity. Mug and stein rails, aside from their 
novelty, would be a welcome innovation. Whether 
standing side by side or hung by their handles, 
a row of drinking mugs would be a pleasant change 
from the monotony of the plate shelf. 
Some intrepid souls make friezes of their tea- 


tive value, but this is not true of a line of old 
English teapots. 

One reason why the plate rail is a recognized 
feature of dining-room furnishing is that it is so 
ornamental. The similarity of plates makes them 
an excellent multiple — and the eye does not tire 
as it would of a hit-or-miss assortment of things 
strung along the wall. Books, in another way, 
have the same quality. We never tire of rows 
and rows of books —- and this entirely aside from 
their value as friends and companions. 

English decorators recognize the force of the 
repeated unit. Many of their most attractive 
friezes are based upon the principle of repeti- 





Seven Lustre Mugs 


pots. How much more interesting would be a 
frieze of steins! A teapot is a cozy thing, demand- 
ing certain accessories to be at its best. As a 
purely ornamental article it lacks the charm of 
the mug; the irregularity or handle and spqut 
interfere with its value as a decorative unit. Not 
so the mug. The latter is a cylinder to which a 
handle has been added. Twenty mugs of com- 
‘ease size would show little difference in the 
1andles. Twenty teapots would have twenty differ- 
ent spouts and twenty different handles — unless 
they were new and ordered by the dozen. Tea- 
pots in a cupboard are most attractive, but, placed 
In a row, they lose beauty as well as point. It is 
conceivable that a line of Japanese teapots. all as 
much alike as peas in a pod might have decora- 





tion. The motif is seen at a glance. The whole 
charm lies in the fact that the pine tree, or the 
urn of flowers, or whatever the theme may be, is 
printed over and over. And this brings us back 
to mugs and mugs and mugs, and steins and 
steins and steins. 

When considered from the collector’s stand- 
point, which is seldom the decorative one, steins 
and mugs offer a most ‘interesting field. The 
hobby may be as extensive and expensive as 
time and money permit. It may be limited to a 
collection of mugs picked up in New England 
farmhouses, or it may embrace rare drinking ves- 
sels gathered from all parts of the world. Modern 
mugs, unless of unusual interest, will scarcely find 
place in the collection, although modern steins 


A Group of Old German Steins 


| 











IF BUILDING 


YOU SHOULD READ 
THE VERDICT OF 


LEADING 
ARCHITECTS 





The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the 
leading Architects all over the 
country upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 








‘*Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anything we have seen.’’ 

**Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications. 


‘I like them immensely. 
tield for these.”’ 

They are all good. There are many places where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect."’ 

‘These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi 
tect. The grays are the best I haveseen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them.’’ 

‘I think these are very pretty. This is splendid. 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon.”’ 
‘*Something the people will take to with great 

avidity."’ 
** Beautiful ! 
indeed.’’ 


There should be a large 


‘ 


Does it appeal to me? Very much, 


**I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods. It is splendid.’’ 

‘These will prove a great success. We have tried 
to get these Tones, but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled, This is a splendid 
collection of samples."’ 


‘* The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.'’ 


**These grays are fine. I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer."’ 
‘*They appeal to me as an architect. All your 


samples are splendid.’’ 

‘I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good.”’ 

‘**Your samples are beautiful. 
any as good. 

**Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them."’ 

‘“*That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. he best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods.”’ 


I have never seen 





If you intend building or re-decorating. permit us 
to send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 


does not sell our goods, 
HIS NAME 











SEND US 
CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLORSATIN 


The Most Exquisite and Durable FLOOR FINISH 


ever produced. Send for Booklet on the subject. 


27 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
38 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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BUWTIUCal 
SHEET METAL RADIATORS 


REPRESENT THE MOST MODERN TYPE OF HEATING DEVICE. 


They occupy but half the floor space and less than half the total space and weigh less than one 
fourth as much as cast iron radiators producing the same radiation. Their lightness eliminates most 
of the great strain on floors and building construction. 


KINNEAR RADIATORS respond almost instantly to steam or hot water circulation. ‘They 
heat quickly when heat is desired and cool just as quickly when it is not wanted, thus effect 
ing a material saving in fuel. 


KINNEAR RADIATORS are elegant in appearance, real ornaments for the choicest 
homes, and as they produce the utmost efficiency in a limited space they are especially 
desirable. 


Ask your architect about them or examine them at any branch office 


“ue KINNEAR PRESSED RADIATOR CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Branches: 































f atalogue tree upon 


New York, Flatiron Bidg.; Chicago, First National Bank Bide. : 
St. Louis, Chemical Bldg. ; Indianapolis, Siate Life Bldg. ; Kansas 
City, Heist Bidg.; Oakland, 922 Franklin St Seattle, 408 
Occidental Ave. ; Detroit, Buhl Blde.; A. Weleh & Son, 
302 Queen St., West Toronto, Ontario; Arthur | 
Gibson & Co., 19-21 Tower St., Upper St 
Martin's Lane, London. 
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M &M PORTABLE HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 


Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Children’s Play 
Houses, Hunters’ Cabins, Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. Better built —— anno = a 

and better looking net pam can have constructed at home and ~ ! | 
at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artistic in design. 
Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels interchangeable). 
House shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and reacly for occupancy from 6 t» 24 hours after arrival 
at destination, according to size of house. 

No Nails, No Strikes 

No Carpenters No Worry 


Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT — 


Write to-tlay for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will give you a delivered price at once. Please enclose 2 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 
“| Gaba WEALLLAL TL Lilab ibe 
“ ' #34 44444944414 4a444 
SSUassaysesearebes 

















From Factory to Home at 
Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 


satisfactor 


The secret of ten years’ success is 


More than One Hundred Thousand Customers Satisfied with 
Our High-Grade Furniture 


Write for Catalogues. The cream of furniture designs of the world brought 
to your door if you address us No. 44 North | 


Catalogue ‘‘A.’’ library, office, parlor and hall fu e 


Catalogue ‘‘B,’’ dining room furniture. 
Catalogue ‘‘C,’’ bed-room furniture. 


RAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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be barred unless leisure anda well- 


rse go handin hand. Many of the modern 


steins are extremely interesting and 

is decorative as the old ones. Heraldic 
brilliant colors, and mottoes in old 

rn both old and new specimens and it js 


difficult for a novice to distinguish 
hen With mugs, there is less op or- 
err for few of the old ones have been 
d. The broad distinction between the 
the stein is that the latter has a metal 
stein is properly a ‘‘drinking vessel,” 
mug is of a moreelastic classification. If 


ed to confine the quest to this country, it 
well to call the article a mug and to 
hose of American and English origin. 
England it is still possible to find beauti- 
mugs Like bowls, they have not yet 
he faney of the average collector. The 
of plates has resulted in a dearth of 
cles except in the antique shops. Tea- 
ood condition have always been scarce. 
ire growing in favor, and consequently are 


ng more and more uncommon, but mugs 


available —- if one will take the trouble to 
TY up 
rs found in rural New England are not 
est kind, but they are old, and, it goes 
saying, interesting to those who are on 
tent. Lowestoft mugs, with coats of arms 
ily crests, will not be encountered, nor 
specimens of Bristol be matters of every- 
ling. Copper lustre, pte lustre, the more 
inds of Bristol, Liverpool ware and 
will be the most frequent examples; 
finer and more unusual specimens may 
in occasional surprise. Historical Staf- 
must be crossed off the list as outside 
of possibilities, although hstorical Liver- 
robability. Liverpool mugs, like pitchers 
commemorative of naval battles 
In good condition, they are 
idditions, whether regarded from a col- 
tandpoint or from the mug point of view. 











heroes. 


Copper Lustre 


the decorative viewpoint — which is 
ret away from where mugs are concerned 
yecimens are more desirable than those of 
lustre. The variety in this ware alone 
1 good basis for a collection. Lustre 
gs are fine in shape, attractive in decora- 
1 beautiful in color. They range from 
wn through the brighter grades to a rich 
lor almost as brilliant as Spanish lustre 
rations vary from fine flowers powdered 

irface to raised flowers and figures in 
ton \ peculiarity of lustre mugs is 
flare at the top and the base; they are 
ure cylindrical form of most English 


Bristol, Lowestoft, and pink lustre 
the cylinder type, which is one of 
est of pottery forms. It is this simple, 
tality which makes both bowls and 
iscinating — so fascinating to the few 
They have not yet become “ popular.” 
England china expeditions, mugs are 
nd in sets; for this reason the group ol 
llustrated is interesting. Pink lustre 

, and the design is very graceful. 
ther picture shows five steins of excep- 
terest. The center one is of blue and 
erman stoneware of great age. In color 
oration it is similar to Nassau, and is 
by the owner to be of that ware. It is 
than the other steins in the group which 
se two valuable pairs. The portrait steins 
lain lids and ball tops. The groundwork 
cream color, with characteristic rose 
The seated figure, resplendent in velvet 
bockers, silk hose, and shoe buckles, long 
d wig, is supposed to be Moses Mendels- 
Whether this betrue or not, the workman- 
of a high order. The painting shows 4 
ind and a more delicate touch than are 
found in stein decorations. The other 
of a ruder period, but full of decorative 
The trees and foliage are a strong greed, 
has lost none of its brilliancy with the 
vear From a fanciful fountain, two 
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stags are drinking. In the background are deep 
blues and a little bright orange. The tops are 
fluted and one contains a coin bearing the date 
1723. 

Such steins as these are seldom found outside 
of collections — although it is possible i in old shops 
abroad to find beautiful specimens of the late 
eighteenth century. Common drinking mugs 
with pewter covers and gay decorations, may be 
picked up for a song all through Germany. They 
are infinitely more interesting than the monumen- 
tal affairs of lead and coarse pottery which are 
seen in many of our own shops. Pewter mugs, 
loving-cups of copper and other metal drinking 
vessels form a separate subject. Russian mugs 


of copper and brass are easily acquired, but good 

ecimens of pewter are more difficult to find than 
re of old ies and earthenware. 

Some clubs have an interesting occasion, called 
au stein dinner, when each member contributes a 
stein which becomes the property of the club. For 
many years the Salmagundi Club of New York 
gave an annual dinner where each artist-member 
contributed a stein of his own decorating which 
was later sold at auction for the benefit of scme 
club project. A ‘“Salmagundi stein’? was worth 
securing, for it bore the signature of a well-known 
painter. Many of the steins have been pre 
sented to the club and now form a permanent ex- 
hibition. 





By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


ALLIE 
for her presents when I came in to borrow 
a stamp for my bread-and-butter letter to 
Laura Nicholson. “You poor thing!’’ said 


9)? 


was busy writing thank-you letters 


Sallie, ‘‘so you have finished yours? 

“You poor thing!’’ said I, ‘ 
ished yours.’’ 

And Jason observed that he would rather never 
go a-visiting than have to write a bread-and-butter 
letter. Like most men Jason is extremely impa- 
tient of these small social forms— invitations, re- 
plies, formal calls. If he could be pitchforked 
into acquaintance with strangers by an automobile 
break-down, or some such cataclysm as the San 
Francisco earthquake he would be the most charm- 
ing of companions, but he hates the chilly prelim- 
inaries and the dutiful acknowledgments. 

I moralized: 


‘so you haven’t fin- 


“There is something mean about 
Yet 


way 


unwillingness to make a return for a favor.’’ 
I know how he feels, feel that 
when the weather suddenly changes and people 
make you take their wraps or umbrellas to go 
I’d rather have pneumonia any day 


because I 


home with. 
than see that a borrowed waterproof gets back. 
“T’d rather stay home 
all my life than have to write guff about it every 
time I sleep in a strange bed.’’ 

“And I'd rather die Sallie, 
“than have to write letters of thanks for one-hun- 


Jason repeats stubbornly, 


an old maid,’’ sighs 
dred-and-eight y-six wedding presents.’’ 

But she wouldn’t. 

, like the 
old lady who was given a jar of sanndian peaches, 
that she is grateful not alone for the gift, but for 
the spirit in which it was sent. 

“Suppose,’’ said Sallie, ‘that those oft-quoted 
peaches had been sent as a joint gift from two dozen 
people, would the old lady 
thing to each of them?’’ 

The men in Sallie’s fiancé’s office have clubbed 
to send a handsome 
twenty-seven 


Jason suggested she might always s: 


have said the same 


silver service. There are 


men. Sallie is facing the necessity 
of writing twenty-seven graceful notes to perfect 
strangers about the same thing. And as the men 
see each other daily and are likely to be confiden- 
tial, she wishes the twenty-seven notes to be totally 
different. Wouldn’t you prefer to use a tin coffee 
pot all your days? 

As for bread and butter letters, how often must 


they be written anyhow? Only fora longish visit? 


Or for a first visit? Or for a visit to which one has 
been formally invited? Or must they go, as Jason 
puts it, every time one sleeps in a strange bed? 
There is Ellen Matthews, for years she has been 
Sundaying at her cousin’s house, except when she 
is ill or the family is away. And regularly every 
Tuesday her cousin’s wife gets a note that makes 
her exclaim, “I do wish Ellen would forget 
manners for once. 


her 
There’s never anything to say 
since she left on Monday. It is always how kind 
I am to have her and how beautiful the country 
looks in spring—summer—autumn. Or how, un- 
like most, she dotes upon the country in winter.’’ 

“Doesn’t Jane’s cousin-in-law give her a gcced 


time?’’ inquired Jason. ‘Oh, nothing. Onlv 
strikes me as an evasive kind of a letter, the kind 
a person would write who wanted to be polite and 


couldn’t conscientiously 
self.’’ 
I looked at Jason suspiciously. 


say she had enjoyed her- 


I had always 
considered Jane’s formula a sensible one. He is 
entirely too ready at this kind of thing. When 
an author sends him an autographed copy of his 
latest work Jason acknowledges it by return mail, 
saying that he anticipates great delight in reading 
it. He tells us his forethought may be better than 
his hindthought. 

As a matter cf fact the bread-and-butter letter I 
found it hard to write was to Laura Nichclson, who 
is a good soul, but not over and above interesting. 
She persuaded me to spend a few days with her, 
because Tom was away 
all by herself. 
herself too. 


and it was so dull for her 
It was pretty dull for me, all by 
She used to drive me into the village 
every morning. It was so delightful for her to have 
some one to drive with her, and I would not mind 
an errand or two that really must be done, would 
I? Afterwards we would have a real nice drive 
So I sat and held the 
grocer’s, dairyman’s, etc., 
And while she paid her gas bill. And while she 
stopped a minute at old Mrs. Jones’, it was such a 
treat for the poor deaf thing to have some one come 
and talk a bit to her! When I had held the rein 
for five separate periods of ten minutes each,with 
the sun beating on my devoted head and the horse 
doing circus acts every time an auto appeared, I 
was glad it was too late for that nice drive through 
the country roads. 

Never mind, 


through the country roads. 


horse at the butcher’s, 


I should have it to-morrow. And 








Ask Your Furniture Dealer to Show You 


“ SIMPLICITY ” 
DAVENPORT BED 








A beautiful DAVENPORT SOFA changed instant- 
ly into a luxurious double Bed. Costs no more than an 
ordinary Davenport of equal style and size. 

Made in many handsome styles, Colonial, Mission and 
Modem, Oak and Mahogany Frames, all popular 
finish G teed best construction. 








} 
SE 





** Simplicity "" Davenport opened to give access to bedding. In 
this pomtion the Seat is self-sustaining. 


Your dealer will put it in your home at our price. No 
trouble — saves you all risk of damage in transit. 

Send for our free Sofa Bed Booklet “E™ giving full 
description and illustrating many handsome styles, and we 
will send name of agent in your city. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE 
COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
JAMESTOWN, 
N.Y. 






The “* Simplicity” 


with Bed dressed ready for use. 














A Letter from a Subscriber. 


In sending my renewal, I wish to send a word ex- 
pressive of my appreciation of the magazine. I find 
it of the greatest value to me in my class of House- 
hold Economies students. One student has been 
greatly interested in the study of styles of furniture, 
and the concise articles upon that subject in your 
magazine have encouraged and aided her. Another 
student has been interested especially in house de- 
coration, and I have found she has carried out many 
ideas gained from THe House Beavutirut in de- 
signs prepared in the Art Department. Still another 
student has been materially instructed in the prin- 
ciples of tasteful and correct furnishing by a study 
and discussion of the interior views published i in the 
magazine. So I feel that I am particularly grateful 
for the help it has been tome. I hope it may con- 
tinue to be the practical, useful, artistic magazine it 
now is, and not become a fiction or fad periodical 
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Advertisement. 


House BeavuriFuL will have 

noticed that, beginning with the 
June issue, the magazine was published 
by a company instead of by an individ- 
ual. The change is likely to mean a 
good deal to every subscriber, for while 
the actual management continues to be 
precisely the same as during the past 
five years, there will be a very consider- 
able change in the contents of the mag- 
azine. Coming issues will show im- 
provements in every way—the scope of 
THe House BEAvuTIFUL will be en- 
larged, the number of pages will be 
increased, the contributors will include 
mapv well-known names and the edito- 
rial matter will be such as to appeal to 
all the grown-up members of the family. 

In this issue we begin a series of arti- 
cles on American artists—Robert Reid 
is the first, Robert Henri, Louis Loeb, 
Childe Hassam and others follow. It is 
not intended to take up all the older 
men or all the younger—merely to select 
a few who, for one reason or ancther, 
have seemed worthy to be more widely 
known. 

Bliss Carman, the poet, who spent 
his early days in a canoe on Canadian 
waters, will tell, in the August number, 
what a vacation should do for a man. 

Herbert Croly, of the Architectural 
Record, is writing an article on the 
work of Charles A. Platt, who probably 
knows more about Italian gardens than 
any one else in the country. There will 
be pictures of several of Mr. Platt’s 
more successful gardens and also some 
statement of what he has done with 
three and four and five acre lots. 

Mr. Dix will continue his Adventures in 
Search of Old Furniture, and Miss McDou- 
gall will have more of her amusing contribu- 
tions—half story, half essay—In Other Peo- 
ple’s Houses. 

Perhaps it is early to speak of it, but for a 
winter number Richard Le Gallienne has 
written a charming “prose fancy” entitled 
“My Castle in Spain”—a description of his 
ideal home. Mr. Le Gallienne—as may be 
recalled—wrote a fascinating book about an 
old English country house, now the home of 
William Faversham, the actor. Since then, 
with poetic license, he has shifted the scene 
of his “castle” to a spot as picturesque and 
romantic as one could wish. 

In the way of illustrations, too, there will 
be a change—for soon there will be large 
pictures in three colors in each issue—pic- 
tures likely to be treasured for years to come. 
But there will be time to talk of them when 
they are ready. 

The August issue will be a vacation num- 
ber, filled with out-of-door ideas and pictures. 


QC) tivese Bes readers of THE 


PRICE, - - 20 CENTS 
AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


The House Beautiful Company 
Republic Building, Chicago 











I needn’t mind dressing for dinner, there would 
de no one but herself and the childre1 All the 
lonely evening I cudgelled my brains to give he 
news of every mutual friend we \ 
bed exhausted with the effort. Other evenings we 
played double dummy bridge. Sunday I went 
church with her and the childre: In the after 
noon we took that nice long driv: 
children. They crowded uncomfortably, and wer 
restles. in half an hour. The baby went to sleep 
in my arms. She is a dear, plump little creatur 
but warm and heavy. Then I helped get tea and 
entertained the children while Laura uinly tried 
to put baby to sleep again. It 
day out and the other was disobliging. I had to 
be very firm with Laura about an engagement 
town that would not allow me to extend my stay 
This was hard, because she knows a good deal abou 
my engagements. 

I submit that after a visit of tha nd the letter 
of thanks should be from the hostess 

LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 





When Voltaire, or some other cynic, said that 
the chief use of language was conceal our 
thoughts, he must have had duty letters in mind 


In future I shall always reac 
those I receive. 
native truthfulness that we g lly accey ther 
people’s letters at their fa 1 that we 

dislike writing polite lies ourselve Remember 
the peans of joy we raise for presents that we put 
aside, wrapped in tissue paper ready to § wa 
at the first opportunity Chit f our evasiv 
acknowledgments to Uncle John aft: hav 


Perhaps 


mixed or lest the cards that ca vit] Christ 
mas gifts, and are not sul 
Revised New Testament o1 

What we have to evade in letters of introduct 
is writing them at all. Some! he people wl 
ask you for them are usuall\ 
would flee as the pestilenc \ learest frie1 
seldom requests any. Possibly becaus alway 
volunteer them. Yet persons with whom you ha 
but slight acquaintance beset for credentials 
to other persons with whom you have | a slight 
acquaintance. It is very awkward to refuss \ 
sure as you incautiously speak familiarly of th: 
president of Yale University, or of Mrs. Vanas 
torbilt, of New York, or any other notable you hav: 
casually met, so surely will some one ask for a let 
ter of introduction. Now, it is one thing to perforn 
the small ceremony that unseals the lips of tw 
strangers seated side by side, and quite another t 


call for special civilities. 











There ought to be graduated for f letters 
from one meaning: ‘‘This man wants to know you 
All I know of him is his name is Jones To one 
meaning, “‘This is a dear friend of and will b 
a valuable acquisition to yo i [ couut upor 
you to make her at home ther As a matter of 
fact what we do in the second case is to write fully 
enthusiastically to our friend Boston, let u 
say, before our other friend Cincinnati (1 
might as well be Cincinnati Ay the onl) 
effective way. The ordinary | introductior 
brings about a mere exchang f ca vith thi 
likelihood of both being 1 i poss e invitatior 
to dinner, and—the rest is sil 

In one of Howell’s amusing irces a visiting 
Englishman preserits a letter from a distinguished 
author, which turns out to contain a blank sheet 
of paper. The recipien lly conceal 


AUTIFUL 





rprise from the Englishman. They know 
It was just like him 
fair speechless message’’ and rely upon 
to understand. They do not wish to be 
he thought them, but—are the empty 


’s eccentricities. 


be read as a blank check, meaning that 
rses the Englishman to an unlimited ex. 
Or, does he say nothing, because he has no 
say of the bearer? Or, was he simply weary 
ntional note and wanted them to take 

ed, without giving him the trouble of 


words down? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
susekeepers escape writing those domestic 

introduction called recommendations, 
ningless things they generally are. Few 

unless they are in a language not under- 
A Chinaman, with the 
es, once presented a few written 


er subject. 
antl 
his last employer, and stood by beam- 
while the employer he desired read 

tie statement that any one wishing battle, 
d sudden death in the kitchen could 
hiring Ah Sin. Some folks require facts 


is that before understanding them. 
recommend your old cook?’ one 
“she is the 
id.’’ “She is such a good girl I 

ise a recommendation,’’ was the reply, 
read it attentively you would see 
yhasized that she was “honest, tidy, in- 


lemanded of another, 


g, and a very plain cook.’’ 
und they take recommendations far more 
we do. A servant can hardly ob- 
without them, as she can in our 
less country. It is a serious injury to 
it no doubt Englishwomen write them 

ess and care. 

clish friends as a rule write much better 
we do At letter writing some are bet- 
ne are worse, but nearly every English- 
tainly every Englishwoman of gentle 
is the habit of sending kind and graceful 
least excuse or lack of excuse. It 
custom than ours of letting flowers 
s on all occasions—to the coming and 
x guest, to the sick, the debutante, the 
the new baby and all. It is less easy to 
ind note than to telephone to a florist, but 
en thoughts are more personal and more 


an the hothouse roses. 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 

r letters of congratulation or condolence— 

atest of all our epistolary efforts—I have 
ne written by Englishwomen so full of deli- 
pathy that they were as fine literary com- 


ns as the noble epitaphs in an Oxford chapel. 


easy to congratulate a man on his en- 
to a cold, scheming girl, nor a girl on her 


ment to some divorced man, whose career 


dalized his acquaintances. It is not easy 


jole with a widow whose loss was a gain to 


I said as much to Clarissa one day, when 
friend’s husband had drunk himself to death 
to escape prison for swindling. 
said Clarissa, ‘she was fond of him, 
she? I suppose he must have had some 
ing points.’’ 
had showy good looks and a flattering 
that’s all. He deceived her grossly, but 
se she still thinks of him as the active, prom- 
1n he was when he married her ’”’ 
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ow “Then that’s the way you had better think of 
im him if you want to put balm on her wound.’”’ 
on Sometimes Clarissa utters words of wisdom. I 
be tried to recall a time when we all camped out to- 
ty gether, and how inexhaustible his high spirits were, 
iat and what good times we had, in a perfectly whole- 
ex~ some way. For reward I learned that the stricken 
no woman said my letter was the one that brought her 
Ary most real comfort. 
ake There is but one recipe for a letter of condolence. 
of Put yourself in the bereaved one’s place, and try to 
imagine what words would be most welcome to you 
at such a time. Perhaps you can, without hypo— 
sin crisy, point to the consolations of religion, yet to 
a some this is but a mockery at grief. Perhaps you 
ed = can remind the mourner of having given the 
we: y eeege? S'S. were i . mourned loving service, while any service was pos- 
the f g) An example of the wonderful values you *: sible, perhaps, and this is the best of all, you also 
») can obtain by trading by mail in ours < 
tan % These curtains are White Bobbinet. of ex: loved the departed and truly share the sorrow. 
@ tra quality, beautifully made, handsom ° ° ° 4 ° : “ as 
an : ? in design and would cost $5.00 in — es : One thing is certain, there is much nonsense OU can obtain G.-W. “ Elastic’ Book Cases fitted with 
- . D> stores. Size, 48in. by 2% yards. Our price, fe ‘ : . bevel plate glass, leaded glass or plain glass doors, and 
ead 9 delivered at your home, $0.25 per pair : talked about the danger of intruding upon grief. with panel ends or plain ends. 
7 We se Curtains, ts, Dre ies ’ . F . . Th i i isti - 
ttle Ce, and everything for the home at exception : Sympathy is seldom an intrusion. Any words, mugdipmstees ean beanie coh amin prep ho 
’ ly low p , while giv ou Newer P : . o ; - — 
vuld * om Bette Quality than are obtainable ~ oaen | however clumsy and inadequate, are better than the best material, finish and mechanical construction. 
stores | P yr ° aos a All units controlled by our non-binding door equalizer. 
acts Handsome Illustrated Catalogues Free | cold silence. Any message, if well meant, in joy Uniform prices everywhere. Obtainable from authorized 
Catalogue 8D shows a large assortment of Lace Curtains, | = Se lie > agents in over one thousand cities. Where not repre- 
em. epee offering fully described and illustrated. or sorrow , “ well recety ed. I eople do value them sented we ship on approval, freight paid. P 
one Catalogue 8 neta how beauty and serviceability are } for the spirit in which they are sent. And so our Write for catalogue 105 L 
combined with low cost our li of F it » &F | . : : 
the fraps. aumanebiae wags <: | epistolary efforts are always worth while. The Globe “Weenicke Co, 
We pay Freight and Guarantee Delivery. Write to-day to 
A J —- CINCINNATI. 
Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. “Mamma, is it possible to hate any one you have Branch Stores—New York, Boston, Chicago. 
ply, Kansas City, Mo. . Areca : 
; never met and don’t know personally? Certainly, 
| see darling; don’t we all hate ‘Central’?’’—Lije. 
, in- Ethel—“I showed papa one of your 1s and 
| Mrs. Tinnemonnay —‘‘ Your new saddle” horse he was delighted.’’ Scribbler—“Indeed!’’ Ethel 
wii “Do you think the widow will break his will?’ | seems to be a lively animal.” Mrs. Partington — —Yes; said it was so bad he thought you’d prob- 
: “Won’t be necessary. She did that long before' ‘‘ Yes, it is so spirituous it always starts off in a ably be able to earn a living at something else.’’— 
ob- she became a widow.”— Philadelphia Ledger. decanter.” — Ez. Judge. 
our a 
Vv to 
them ; 4 
‘| ‘ 
thier Millett a be |e oe 
etter OT | | Ten ee 
bet- fs dhl D>, 
lish FREIGHT PAID §54si=— 
entle 
iceful 
It We are the largest stove dealers in this 
country selling direct from the foundry 
owers to the purchaser FREIGHT PAID. Our 
- and immense stove business 1s all done by mail, 
a and is built on the solid foundation of satis- 
. the : faction or money back in every case. Every 
i stove we sell is fully warranted and broadly 
sy to guaranteed, and the purchaser must be satis- 
t, but 
more HARD 95 
fied in every particular or the purchase COAL more than pleased with their bar- 
price will be refunded. Before you buy BASE gains and recommend us to _ their 
a stove send for our large free 1,000 page : neighbors—that’s the secret of our 
merchandise catalog. It contains hun- BURNER - rapid growth. You will do the same. 
nce— dreds of handsome stove bargains not i When you buy a stove of us you know 
hav to be found anywhere else. No matter just what it is going to cost You: you 
nave what sort of a stove you want we have it,and our price don’t have to figure on the freight. ou_ just 
r deli- —freight paid—will lay it down at your depot cheaper send the amount of the purchase price and we 
than you can buy it from your home dealer, or anyone deliver it to your station,—you simply haul it 
- com- else. And our guarantee makes you safe. ou home. If you don’t find a stove in this adver- 
hapel may order any stove shown in this advertisement tisement that suits you, send for the catalogue; 
1aper. or in our large catalog; if it isn’t fust as we it is the greatest buyers’ guide published; it 
‘is en- claim, ship it back; we will pay freight charges will show you an easy way to save money on 
an you all your 
yn her won't be out household 
siuuadl a cent by supplies 
caret the deal. —tells how 
t easy Sg Hundreds to make 7) ( { , 
lees | of farm- every SUM Ant” All? Ab 
ain 10 —— aa ers have dollar = emg ial letras |e ! | 
ng pom purchased that you S bad bx} 
, when F, (oak? So) stoves spend do . ~ 
death } from us more 
; and have than dou- 
all been ble duty. 
| him, 
| some If you want to save $150 to $20 a year 
ask us for full particulars about our special 
money-saving plan—there’s 10 per cent off 
: list pepe on everything you buy by this plan. 
ttering Write for it today. 
y, but Co-Operative Society of the National Supply Co. or? 
prom- » Mich. hicago, Ill. 
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Dining Car serving all meals, 


The Scenic Limited 


The New Colorado-Utah Daylight Train 
through the Rocky Mountains via the 





DENVER AND 
RIO GRANDE 





VILLE, GLENWOOD, GRAND 


SALT LAKE CITY, OGD 


A wide vestibuled Pullman train, consisting of Buffet Library and Smoking Car, 
Drawing Room Sleeping and Observation Cars 


LIGHTED THROUGHOUT BY ELECTRICITY 


The Scenic Line of the World 


Daily between DENVER. COLORADO SPRINGS. PUEBLO, LEAD- 
UNCTION., 









and running solid between Denver and Ogden 
CONDENSED TRAIN SCHEDULE 


WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
Leave DENVER - - - 8.00 a.m. Leave OGDEN - 
Colorado sctiead - - 10.05 a.m. “* Salt Lake City - 
Pass Royal Gorge (Ha Bdge) 233 pm," Gleuwead Spang 
‘ass oyal Gorge (Hanging p. m. wood Springs 
Leave Malta (Leadville) - 4.20 p.m. Enter Canon of the Grand 
Tennessee Pass - - - 4.45 p.m. “Eagle River Canon 
Enter Eagle River Canon - - 5.20 p.m. Leave Tennessee Pass - . 
Canon of the Grand - - 6.52 p. m. “Malta (Leadville) - 
Arrive Glenwood Springs - 7.50 p.m. Pass Royal Gorge (Hanging Bridge) 
Leave Grand Junction - - - 10.35p.m. Arrive Pueblo - 
Arrive Salt Lake City - - - 68.00a.m. “Colorado Springs 
“ OGDEN - - - 9.00 a. m. “ DENVER - 





5.30 p.m 
6.30 p. m. 
3.45 a.m 
6.30 a. m 
6.40 a. m. 
8.50 a. m 
9.45 a. m. 
10.00 a. m. 
1.35 p.m 
3.02 p. m. 
4.17 p.m 
6.30 p.m 























‘or p 
~ other ro 


ets, etc., ad 


242 So. Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 





@. The Scenic Limited ons not wait for connections, but leaves terminals exactly on time. 

@ No excess fare is charged on this _ but, — to its limited carrying capacity, only first-class Railr: 
and Pullman tickets por ope 

@, In addition to the Scenic Limit 

©, For further information as to rates, descriptive pam 


R. C. NICHOL, G. A. 


trains an the Denver and Ogden terminals daily 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. A 


Denver, Colo. 















The FINEST TRAIN in the WEST 





































176 Randolph St., Chicago 


Summer Sketching 


You can preserve many a pleasant scene on paper or canvas th 
take a good sketching outfit with you. 
If it’s a Devoe outfit—colors, brushes, canvas, papers, pencils, cra) 
easels, umbrellas—you’ll be sure of good results so far as materials go 
Send for our pamphlet on sketching supplies. 
Address Department D. 


Sent free. 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


Fulton & William Sts., New York 


1214 Grand Ave., 


Kansas Cit 


ons, box outfits, 


y 





trolled in any radiator. 


i heat only part of the radiator. 





rely a great advantage. 
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A Recollection 


With Apologies to an Old Favorite) 
EMEMBER, I remember the flat where I wag 


born, 
rhe little window where the sun came peeping 
in at morn; 
Until the maid of all work pulled down the 
window shade 
ut out all the sunshine for fear the rug would 
fade. 


mber, I remember the gas lamp in the hall, 
sometimes burned till 12 o’clock and some 
times not at all: 
3 just a little flicker in all that waste of gloom, 
e one with a candle illuminating Doom, 


iber, I remember that things both great and 
small, 
nade to fold up into some recess in the wall; 
ith tub was in sections, and when the bath 
was o’er.. 
led up and fitted a panel in the door. 


mber, I remember the meters everywhere, 

r for the sunshine, a meter for the air, 

at and gas and water, in every sink and tub, 
ithe metric system for everything but grub. 


nber, I remember the furniture we had, 

d piano that became a folding bed for dad; 

a was a clothes-press, the davenport a trunk, 
hall clock was a swindle that collapsed into a 


n k 


mber, I remember I sat on mother’s knee, 
was no nook or cranny that she could find for 
ne 
. [remember we moved soon after that— 
adie rd would not let us have children in the 
4 + 
int 
—New York Times 


MODERN HEATING SYSTEM 


“ NGINEERS have been trying for many 
4 years to design a system of heating that 
would have all the advantages of the 
steam and hot-water systems, with none 
of their disadvantages or defects—s 
e that would give a wide range of tempers 
) meet the requirements of the sudden changes 
\ter and the mild weather of spring and fall 
und vacuum systems in various forms have 
put on the market, but — while they have 
good points — they do not completely answer 
rposes A variation on them—or rather 
vy system which embodies all the best features 
por, vacuum, and hot water, has now bee 
cted By the use of the automatic — 
which is placed in the return end of 
or, and the automatic relief valve, whieh 
ected to the steam and return mains in the 
steam can be circulated under a vacuum, 
( moana of 100 degrees F., or at any 
red nperature up to 238 degrees, and the 
) any one radiator can be controlled by pat 
opening the radiator valve. ; 
this system, the hot-water type of radiator 8 
illy employed, with the steam inlet at the top, 
the return outlet at the bottom of the radiator. 
alves are used on the radiators, thus doi 
with the most annoying and irritating of 
The system of piping is the ord: 
wo-pipe dry-return system, with a loop seal 
he and of each steam main. 


rivances 


Vhen it is desired to partially heat a radiator, 


radiator valve is opened just alittle 
radiator will be heated only in proportion # 


amount of steam admitted. 


is claimed that this is the only system o 
ting where steam can be circulated under such 
range of temperatures, and the heat be 
Should a room be 
warm, one can partially close the radiator valve, 
Should the 
1 get too cold, the radiator valve can be open! 

Thus it is possible to control the temper® 
in each room to suit the occupant, which 8 
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ARTISTIC GERMAN TOYS 





and the faculty divine, it is completeness, 
definiteness, finish. 
painter turns impressionist. 
aginative children — the little girl loves her 
battered rag-doll, and the little boy prefers a willow 


| F there is anything discouraging to the vison 


That is why the poetic 
That is why im- 


whistle to a tin trumpet. That is why both of 
them hoard trumpery that to them represents 
magic treasures. 

his truth is what certain German artists have 
hit upon in their amusingly simple wooden toys. 
From the arts-and-crafts studios of Dresden, 
Breslau, Meissen, issue forth troops of droll animals, 
on wheels and with nodding heads, armies of little 
men and women that are not too human, but 
just human enough. They are calculated to stimu- 
late, not to satisfy the childish imagination. The 
race which gave us kindergartens keeps alive 
under all its deep philosophy the eternal child, 
the key of the dear land of make-believe, the fac- 
culty of wonder and of faith. 

Some of the toys consist of many pieces: a wooden 
regiment, reviewed by a colonel with legs bowed 
by riding, and stiffly courteous officers very con- 
scious of their swords, or a market-place where a 
stolid apple-woman sells fruit under an umbrella, 
and &tumpy children gape at a stroller with a 
dancing bear. Others are single grotesque figures, 


like the’ big-eyed, strong-jawed nut-crakers de- 
signed by G. Geigenberg, the hobby-horse by 
Felix Susemihl, or the extremely active rocking 
gaot by Richard Kouhl. 

Although these little creations are without 
detail, yet they are as markedly individual and 
humorous as the rapid sketches of a comic genius 
of caricature. Kuohl’s goose and goslings, follow- 
ing each other in a plump self-satisfied row, each 
head at a different angle on its long neck, could 
not be more satisfying if every pin-feather was 
worked out. His hobby-horse could not better 
present the certainty of being a marvelous racer 
if it had a “truly’’ mane and tail. His bird that 
lifts and lowers its head as it trundles along, his 
rabbits with their timid, flopping ears, could not 
be more enchanting to small owners. They bring 
to mind the old nursery rhyme about 


“The cunning little rabbits. 
So engaging in their habits.” 

It may seem easy, indeed it is easy, to produce a 
rude effigy of man  r beast, but it requires a genuine 
artistic comprehension of essentials to so sim- 
plify forms that while little more than blocks they 
yet present the character, the expression, of the 
prototype. 

Some of the toy maniings have but curved handles 





for arms—good! That is the way a man looks 
with his hands in his pockets. Some of the small 
wooden women have no arms at all, being swathed 
and enveloped in cloak and furs till they present 
a mere sounded bulk, like vases or churns. We 
have all seen women look like that. ‘“‘Tom, the 
Shepherd,” in the toy set of that name, is so muf- 
fled in his triple-caped coat as to show no arms, 
but his fat sheep appear positively soft and woolly, 
though they, too, are but wooden effigies. 

A foreign critic commenting upon these lesser 
works of art, declares them more stimulating to 
the juvenile mind than any mechanically perfect 
toy, on account of their sturdy humor. He says: 
“A stimulus is fruitful when it both convinces and 
invites, when it gives and draws forth gifts. Then 
the imagination awakes, and precisely because 
everything is not yet finished and set forth does it 
go to work gladly and unconsciously. There is 
still open room for it to play in gladly and uncon- 
ater. How dead does imagination remain when 
every aim is attained and every possibility carried 
to the furthest limit in detailed mechanical 
imitation, and nothing more remained for the 
child-soul to do! A thing of that kind exhausts 
itself, because it tells its whole story at once, and 
has nothing more to say just when the,child begins 
to pay attention.” 





Doors that are Beautiful and Useful 





q 


booklet showing many new styles of beautiful doors, and ex- 
plaining how you can know you get the quality you pay for. 

Morgan Hardwood Veneered Doors are beautiful in de- 
sign, unequalled in construction and elegance of finish, 
and are made to correspond with the architectural features of 
Made in Colonial, Renaissance, Empire, Crafts- 
man, and many other styles for inside and outside use. Sold 


under a guarantee to replace, free of cost, any door that fails 
to give entire satisfaction. 


the house. 





Distributing Points: 


Beautiful doors make your home more attractive, and add to its elegance and refine- 
ment. White to-day for a copy of “The Door Beautiful,” a handsome illustrated 


Architects and builders are urged to write for our 64- 
page catalogue entitled “The Perfect Door,” sent free 
where the request is written on business stationery. 


_ The Morgan Company 
Dept. E 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








Morgan Sash & Door Co., 22nd and Unicn Sts., Chicago, Ill.; Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; The Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 
























COPYRIGHT 1906 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE © 


The hotter the day and the dustier the course, the more you appreciate 
a shower bath, after the game is over. 

It takes only a few minutes. And all you need is: A cake of lvory 
Soap, a plentiful supply of hot and cold water and a coarse towel 

Cover yourself from head to heels with the Ivory Soap lather. ‘Then. 
turn the taps and let the water descend on you in refreshing showers 

There! Look at yourself! You area new man! Your eyes sparkle! 
Every nerve in your body tingles and your skin is as smooth as satin 
Ivory Soap is in use in the bath and toilet rooms of the majority of golf clu 


Tt ought to be in all of them. It would be if golfers who appreciate the importa 
of pure soap would insist on having it. 


Ivory Soap - It Floats. 
a 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIF 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid TuE House BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 
to any part of the United States or Canada; to until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, however, sent as a reminder that the prep 1id 
$2.50. subscription has expired. 

Advertising rates to be had on applicatio 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- Tue House BeavuTirvut wi 4 Myo 


less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 
When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 
The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its Seenshes. 





ble for manuscripts and illustrations submittec 
but uses all due caution in their care 

Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1906. ‘Irade-mark registered. A 
rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 































































Su: -‘“What are all those men’s photos 
The Belle—-‘‘Oh, that’s my collection of 
1ir spoons.’’ —- Baltimore American. 





awful isn’t it, the way the price of neceggj- 
s gone up.’’ “Terrible ! Why, husbands 
us much as they were.’’ — Life. 
sude and Clarice are in a terrible predica- 
; How is that?’’ “They paid so much 
going-away outfit that they can’t go 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Greening—’And what does this statue 
Mrs. Browning—‘‘That is Psyche 
ted in terra-cotta.” ) a Grecning— Poor 
But they are so barbarous in those South 
can countries.—Cleveland Leader. 


rson Jackson—'‘Does yo’ take dis man fo’ 
or wuss?” The bride—‘Ah’ll take him jest 
If he gets any better, I’se ’fraid he’ll die, 

» gets any wuss, [’ll kill him mahself,”— 


Votorist (to groom in difficulties with 

Shall I stop the engine?’ Groom— 

er mind that, Sir, But if you gents wouldn't 
just gettin’ out and ’idin’ behind the car for 
> The ’orses think it’s a menagery 

P im h , 


But, sir, a genius is a genius, whether 
ich or poor. There is no difference —~’ 
-‘*Pardon me, there is a slight difference. 
renius can afford to let his hair grow long; 
genius can’t afford to get it cut.’’ — Phila- 
» Preee 





Ten Child—‘My papa is abroad. Is 
Lower-Ten Child a Yep. Mine is at 
us -New York Weekly. 


customer (in baker’s shop, to —s girl)— 
these buns to-day’s, because what I bought 
y weren’t.’’—Punch. 


Willie, what are you crying about?’ 
e I don’t get no Saturday holiday like the 
hildren does. Boo-hool’’ “But why don’t 

t of school on Saturday ?’’ = ‘Cause | 
ld enough to go to school yet. Boo-hoo 
Cleveland Leader. c 


t to know,’’ said the irate matron, “how 

my husband drew out of this bank 

‘I can’t give you that information, 

”?’ answered the man in the cage. “ You're 

paying teller, aren’t you?’’ “Yes, but I'm 
elling payer.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


RE THUDS FROM THE PADDED CELL 
Vhat was it made Chicago III? 
’Twas Washington, D. C.? 
would Tacoma Wash, in spite 
Of a Baltimore Md. 
When Hartford and New Haven Conn, 
What reuben do they soak? 
ild Noah build a Little Rock Ark 
If he had no Guthrie Ok? 
We call Minneapolis Minn. 
Why not Annapolis Ann? 
you can’t tell the reason why, 
I'll bet Topeka Kan. 
it now you speak of ladies, what 
A Butte Montana is. 
[f I could borrow Memphis’ Tenn. 
I'd treat that Jackson Miss. 
WouldjDenver Colo cop because 
Ottumwa Ia dore, 
And, though my Portland Me doth love, 
I threw my Portland Ore? 
- Maurice Smiley, in Lippincott’. 
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Making Dust Xe 
on a Hill 


Every motorist knows 
that to ‘‘spurt’’ up a long 
hill requires a tremendous 
amount of reserve energy ; 
that to reach and sustain 
high speed under such con- 
ditions an engine must be 
capable of developing great 
power. These quali- 
fications have 
made the 

























famous 
not only as a 
hill-climber but as a car 
always to be depended upon, 
no matter how severe the service. 
And with it all the cost of main- 
tenance is so low that a small allow- 
ance for fuel and lubrication prac- 
tically covers the season’s outlay. 
Your nearest dealer (his address 
will be furnished upon application) 
is waiting for an opportunity to 
tell you more about the Cadillac. 
See him. Also let us send our 
Illustrated Booklet AJ. 
Mode! K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750. 
Model M, Light Touring Car (shown above), $950. 


Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. Lamps not included. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


V9) Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. WR 



































st. Louis 


“ * Rigs that Run’ 


Type XVI 32-36 Actual H. P., $2,500 


The crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 

It is the dependable car of the season—easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing your car. It will pay you. 
MOTOR.—Four cylinder vertical, under hood, water cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H. P. 

TRANSMISSION.— Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. A\ll shifts made with one lever. 

CONTROL. New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle control placed conven- 
iently under steering gear. 

DRIVE.— Bevel Gear. 

BRAKES.—Three—-will hold car on any grade. Two controlled by feet--one by lever at side of car. 

WHEEL BASE.~-110 inches. 

SPEED.—-4 to.50 miles per hour on high gear. 

FRAME.—Pressed Steel. 

Carries five passengers comfortably. Beautifully finished, luxuriousiy upholstered. Fully equipped $2,500. 

Our Type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4 cylinder—water—cooled, 30-40 Actual H. P. 104 inch wheel base. 
Is a beauty. Price $2,200. 
Write to-day for new illustrated descriptive catalog giving full details of both types and 

mention edition H. 


St. Louis Motor Car Company 


Peoria, Illinois 


If you live in or near any of the following cities call on our agent and have the “ St. Louis” 
demonstrated. 
NEW YORK—New York Motor Car Co. PHILADELPHIA—St. Louis Agency Co. 
CHICAGO~—St. Louis Motor Car Co. ST. LOUIS— Delmar Garage, 
BOSTON ~The L. M. Cotton Co. SAN FRANCISCO~-—-San Francisco Auto Co. 
LOS ANGELES—W. B. Palmer andCo. NASHVILLE, TENN.— Nashville Motor Car Co. 


AGENTS IN NEARLY EVERY CITY 
General Sales Offices, 1229-1231 Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE $1.60 Net. Postage 14 cents Extra. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, CHICAGO 











R. R. DONNELLEY 





& SONS CO., PRINTERS, 





CHICAGO 
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DELICIOUS 

BEVERAGE 
Delightfully _> 

Sod at all Founts He wits He Spinto 

Carbonated in Bottles “~*~ OuUTINGS 


MASSENGALE Advanta 











